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*Taat’s an uncom 1, Who ls 
she, landlord! T mean the ove whe ta holdiog 
bride's flower at this moment!” remarked a 
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KATE THREW HERSELF ON HER KNEES “TELE HEB, DEAR RICHARD, THAT I AM YOUR LAWFUL WIFE |” SHE sam. 


name, sir, is Kate Karson, and that is 
the way to her 









maidens, and that one completely enthralled his 


, jast round there by the | attention. 


cottage, 
all alone with her mother, who {s 
husband was a sea captain, and was 


hear no more, but hastened out 
of villagers that lined the path- 


aight ; the fair girl- clad 
ee lee girl-bride, 


on the arm of 
amid the array 


who etrewed bright flowers at her 


that all eyes were eagerly 
ae ton on gentleman, who 


the ‘* Bear” opposite, could 
out of the group of blushing 





* Rosebud of the garden of girls,” he sald to 
himself, as the wedding party passed ou? of the 
old churchyard, with its mose-covered grave- 
stoner, into the laughing, joyous sunifght, down 


| past the straggling High-street to the very cliff's 


, where the sea was waveless and purple that 

ht autamm morning, and the fishing boata 
were dotting its grand expanse, walting for the 
welcome breeze to start for the North Sea. To 
the left smiling cornfields waved In the deep 
golden sunlight, amid a very shower of scarlet 
popples and mauve-coloured scabions, 

A dainty little white rose fell from Kate 
Karson’s bouquet ; he stooped quickly and picked 
it up; but in hie eagerness to become ita owner 
it lay crushed In the hot firm grasp, and the 
petals, soft and velvety, clung to his fiogere torn 
from thelr parent stem. 

“Confound it!” he muttered. ‘'I have 
oe it, after making a fool of myself te get 
t. 
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The wedding party had reached its destina- 
tion, and stopped before s white-barred gate that 
was gorianded with roses and blossoms of every 


hoe, 

The little train wound ite way up to the wide- 
open docr of the farmhouse, where dogs and 
goats were gaily decked with white ribbons, and 
the clatter of glaes and plates could be heard 
amid a very clamour of mirth as the bridal couple 
entered the houses, The festive sounds jarred 
upon the lonely watcher, who seemed like a lost 
sheep oud of the fold, and by no means pleased 
at his position, 

“Willow Cottage,” he muttered, as he sauntered 
back to his hotel, ‘'I shall make a call thereon 
some pretext or other before twenty-four hours 
pass over my head.” 

Asif fate had speclally selected him to shower 
ite favoura upon, his wikh to meet the lovely 
owner of the white rose was ht about in 
the simplest of ways, as he was be ¢ himself 
te the Willows, pregnant with a thousand and 
one excuses for his intrusion. 

Seated beneath the friendly shade of the idle 
water-mill was the girl whose face had haunied 
the memory cf Mr. Ricbard Lonsdale all that 
long, weary night—the longest he had ever ex 
perienced ; fora mad, overwhelming passton had 
taken posseseion of his .enses for the firet tlme in 
his cold, selfish life. 

The oaks, crlep and brown, rustled over her 
golden head, uncovered, for her eun bonnet lay 
neglected at her side ; and the red, ripe apples 
fell among the long grase, ever and anon, in the 
orchard at the left of her, and she laughed as 
thay dropped off, aud bade a huge old dog at her 
feet to go and fetch her some, 

*‘Idle old fellow, yon do nothing but blink 
and look stupid!” she said, careseingly ; and, 
as if to protest against the soft impeachment, 
he rushed off into the ripplicg stream, and 
splashed and floundered about for her edifica- 
tion in a moat frolicsome way for a staid old dog, 
while she laughed at his antics to his intense 
delight. 

'*Grim, you bad dog—come here!” she called 


dater on, In a fever of fright, as she caught sight |- 


of him jumplog tp upon a strange gentleman, 
clad in irreproachavle gat clothes, beepattering 
bins with mud and green slime. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he amilingly remarked, 
hat fn hand, golog up to her; “'a Httle clear 
water wil) coon wash this off.” 

‘Let me try to remedy the mischief,” she 
said, in true distress at the rudeness of Grim, 
and its results. 

“To have so fair a Samaritan to come to my 
ald fs worth the loss of a dozen suits,” he replied, 
gallantly ; “and as for you, cir” (to the dog), 
** T hold myself your debtor for life.” 

And he fixed on her such an admiring, yearn- 
fog look that hot blushes surged into her face for 
a brief Inetand, then fled, leaving {6 as pale as 
enowdrop, as she dabbed him with her own white 
*kerchief, with clear sparkling water; and the 
fearfe! thought rushed through her brain of 
the boldness of her behaviour to a perfect 
atranger, and the construction he might put 


upon ft, 

Grim rolled and frisked in the cool grass, and 
looked up at his mletress with a broad smile, if 
a dog cau be sald to smile, 

He patted hia huge, rough head, and told him 
he was a knowing old rascal, oud made himeelf 
Inaanely happy, basking In the sunny presence of 
the loveliest girl in Mil) Hill, 

‘What a delicious scene this fs?” he burat 
out, enraptured ab the glowing p!csure. “I wich 
i were a painter: it should live for ever on 
canvas, a7 if will on my raemory.” 

**{ have made a sketch of it,” she said, im- 
pulsively ; ‘' Grim Is in it, too.” 

“Bat the chief one and loveliest ts nob,” he 
added, quickly. “I mean yourself,” taking her 
hand suddenly before she could prevent him, 
making those grey eyes dilate, then droop, 
abashed at bis audacity. 

“Nay, do not frown,” he pleaded, humbly, as 
he withdrew It coldly from his detaining graep. 
“There are some friendsh!ps that fasten upon 
one with a fiasb, as it were, while others take 





au eternity to cement, Such fs the feeling I have 
for you.” 

“Tt is very good of you to say so, air,’ she 
rejoined, timidly ; ‘bat I should get Inte no 
end of trouble if my mother only gueesed I talked 
80 freely to a strange gentleman, We country- 
folk have rather primitive notions about pro- 
prlety i” 

*' To the winds with euch notions,” he urged 5 
“there must be a beginning to everything, small 
or great, Grim was the author of oar friendship, 
and I mean to drink bis very good health to- 
right at dinner. Now I must repair an omission 
I have made in not introducing myself bsfore, 
Mies Karson.” 

“You know my name!” ehe said, fo sur- 
prise. 

" Well-er—yes!” he anawered, awkwardly ; 
“ib was told me yeaterdsy. The fact ts, I saw 
you acting the part of bridesmaid, and asked 
your name. So, you see, I bad seen you before, 
though you knew it not; and now, Miss Karson, 
behold in ma Richard Lonadale, ab your service, 
staying at this delightful seaside place for change 
aud reat after a heavy season In London,” 

"That must, Indeed, be a nice place!’ she 
sald, animatedly. “I would give much to see 
some of {ts wonders.” 

** Its pleaeures soon pall upon you when you 
live in it a few years ;" and he thought what e 
stir such original beauty as hers would make In 
the fashfouable salone of the upper ten. 

A lovely little foos peeped from bereath her 
skirts, tiny enough to have fitted Cinderella's 
famous glass alipper, 

The srdour flashed out of his eyes at the 
ravishing sighb; and sweet, usive, timid Kate 
Karson became overwhelmed with confasion, 

“Come, Grim, we must go home!” she 
called. 

“8S. soon!” he said, humbly. 

* Yes, elr! 1 bave tarried too long already.” 

"You will come to-morrow !”’ he urged, " and 
bring your sketch to show me!” 

"Tt is only a very crude one at present. It Is 
nob quite finfahed yet.” : 

" All the better, for I can sis and wateh you 
complete {t.”’ ? 

What would she nod have given to have an- 
swered no! But the glamour of his dark eyes 
and seductive manner waz too much for the 
simple village maid, whose knowledge of men 
was confined to s very limited number, none 
of whom came up to his standard in her esti- 
mation, Such a bandome, yet gracefnl, fasci- 
nating man was & revelation she never dreamed 
existed cut of a novel. 

"Come, do not deny your new friend so small 
a boon?” he laughed. ‘‘Small to you, but in- 
finite in ite pleasure to me,” 

“Tf you really would very much Iike to see 
it,” she stammered, half frresolntely, ‘'1 suppose 
I muat say, yes! ” 

** T have triumphed |!’ hethought, " Shewill be 
my willing captive yet,” as he lifted his hat with 
studious politeness, and bade her adfeu, 

‘How fresh and winsome she is!” he mur- 
mured, as she wended her way down the lane to 
the Willows with a springy step that ecarcely 
brulsed the crisp copper and yellow-coloured 
Jeaves that strew her path. ‘I wonder if there 
is any rustic yokel {n the background! At all 
events he will find himeelf out in the cold, extin- 
guished, done for entirely.” 

How his insidiotis vofce rang fn her ears as 
shesped home! It was sweeter far then the 
notes of the most dulcet lute to her artless imagi- 
nation, 

** How hot you look, Kate, ry child!” her 
mother observed, as she ran breathless Into her 
presence, ‘* What ails you?” 

‘The sun is high, mother, and I thought I 
should keep dinner waltfng, eo I hurried a bio,” 

“You should not have tarried so long,”’ she 
chided. “I do not like to see you flashed, dear. 


to weakene you to exert yourself so after yester- 
day's janketting ; you are nobstrong ;"” and the 
widowed mother ‘looked anxiously Into the per- 
turbed young face with a wealth of tender con- 
cern, 

"Do not worry over ma, dear mother!” she 
pleaded, as they adjourned to the chintz covered 








little room they called a dining-room, where » 
simple, but appeisiog repast was awaiting them 
of young chickens, late peas, and s small ham, 

IT hope you have brought home a good appe- 
tite?” Mrs, Karson pursued, as she took her 
accustomed place, and commenced to dissect the 
chickens. 

Bat, alas! though Kate avowed she possessed 
a huge one, the dainty wing and piece of breast 
lay untouched on her plate, while she made a 
big show of voracity with her peas, Lee, bed 
scoop them np with her fork whenever her 
mother looked towards ber, 

Love, that terrible, devastating fire, had 
entered with its barbed arrows into her Innocent 
heart, and all things mandane seemed worthiess 
and tame, 

"It’s a fine dinner you've eaten, I must say,” 
grumbled their one old falthful servant, as she 
cleared away the dinner-thing:; “‘and such 
chickens, too! Why, Farmer Appleby sent the 
finest ones I ever clapped my two syes upon.” 

“Don’t say anything, Betsy,” she urged, 
humbly. “lam not very well ; I suppose it ic 
the excitement of the wedding yesterday.” 

With that explanation she was obliged to be 


content; and Kate, left to herself, gave herself © 


up to delicious, though dangerous thcughts of a 
pair of dark, passionate eyes avd an alluring 
topgue, soft and sweet as the notes of an Aollan 
hi 


arp. 

There isa depth ia the human heart which, 
once atirred, la long, long ere ite waters again 
subside ; and this depth he had certainly stirred 
in her fanocent yet romantic nature, despite the 
fact that she was already the heart and soul of » 
worthy young fellow who edored her but for whom 
she never felt a vestige even of this entrancing 
day-dream. 

The next morning found her up with the lark, 
and positively overhauling her meagre wardrobe, 
in search of her most becoming morning gown, to 
dszzle the eyes of this stranger. 

Sweet, dainty little moth, gildiog thy pretty 
wings to bask in the false raye of the dazaling 
light, to ecorch them and die ! . 

Away she sped to the old mill, looking back 
guiltily to eee that Betey was not watching her. 
Her heart beat tumultuously as che —_ sight 
of hie too well remembered form paciag river's 
bank, With ewift, short steps he turned and 
met her face to face, 

** How good of you to keep your promise?” 
he said, ardently, a-world of tendernese In hie 
deep, unfathomabis eyes that could glitter, snake- 
Uke, when he waa crossed or thwarted in hie 
planus. 

“T fear < am doing very wrong,” she stam- 
mered ; ‘‘ but you wanted to see the sketch of 
the old mill, and I canzot bear to break my 
word.” 

** You couldn't leave ms to go back in a state 
of distraction, to freb and fume?” he sald, 
stoiling, ‘‘and to ssy one of the fairest of her 
sex waa the cruelles>.” 

She did not answer his badinage, but produced 
the sketch from a small portfolio, which he duly 
admired, and of course prafsed. 

than ehared his 


Bat the fair artis} more 
admiration, one 

After a short, too bilesfully spent half-hour 
she rose, and remarked, with just a tremula of 
trepidation, — 

“This must be our last meeting. Good-bye, 
Mr. Lonsdale!” 

‘* What!” he gasped, paling at the import of 
her words. ‘' Never see ues any more!” 

“Yes,” breathing in s 
it is wrong, deceitial, base. 

‘There fs someone whom you owe allegiance 
to,” he sald, hoarsely, “ That {s the reason of 
your decision. Tell me; do not trifie with me. 
You would not if you knew what paln your 
words bave infilcted.” 

“My mother, of course,” she returned evae 
sively, colouring to the roots of her hair. 

“Only your mother?” he pursred, relent- 
lessly. ‘Is there not someone else!” 
her hands and imprisoning them so tightly that 
she filnched as he tried to wrest her secret from 
her by fixing his cyes upon here in a masterful, 
basilisk on that almost terrified her. 


ort, little gasps, ‘for 
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"Yes, my future husband. There!” she 
cried, brought to bay by a will stronger than 
hers, 


ap thought so,” he said, brokenly, ‘and you 
love him *” 

“No, I do not;” she faltered, wish I 
aia!” 

“Then, my darling i my little falry tempter, 
he shall never wrest you from me! You must 
be mine—mine alone,” he replied, passionately. 

“I dare not break his heart; my mother 
would curse me,’’ she sald, in distrese. 

“Bat you would nob mind breaking mins 
retorted 


he . 

“You never knew me till yesterday!” she 
protested, timidly ; but averting her face from 
his too ardent gaze. 

" What is time when two hearts are concerned } 
Love, my darling, knows no measurement or 
iaw, except its own, which fs consecrated by 
nature 1” 

Oh! the bliss of ifstening to such words, 
pssion-laden, fervent and deep as the unfathom- 
able sen that glcamed at a distance, and as 
éreacherous. 

But, alas! her nature was too good, too pure 
fo Ite Innocence to escape from the toils he knew 
so well how to spread; so his arta and wiles 
crashed out all miegivings of conscience, and she 
yielded to the alluring moment a too willing ear, 

They lingered beneath ths silent mill, each 
drinking in fresh draughts of love; then she 
sprang up in alarm as che heard the bell, sum- 
moning her back, as was the usual custom of 
Batsy when lunch or dinner was ready, 

“Mine! I would challenge the whole world ; 
no man willever rob me of my little beauty |” 
he sald, exnitingly, a nasty light in his eyes, 

Oa she flitted, like a young. antelops, little 
reckoning the storm that was brewing, and ready 
to descend on her defencelesa head, 

“Oh | Miss Kate, you will catch it!” blurted 
out Botey, as panting with running she entered 
the Cottage. 

y }” she gasped, paling with fright, “ Has 
mother heard about Mr. Loneiale _ sa 4 

Kate was no dissembler ; she could not carry 
on deceit for any length of time. 

"She's been and heard that you have been 
4-fllrting with some strange gent up by the mill, 
ond ehe’s fine and vexed, I can tell you hes 

"I did not mean any harm,” Kate said, 
— “ Batey, do not you be hard upon 
me t 

“ It’s not for the Hikes of me to talk to you, 
Miss Kate ; but I do think you might be a little 
elroumspect, when you have such a devoted 
ayy who is soon to become your husband and 


“Is that you, Kate?” her mother called 
eagerly. ‘Come to me directly.” 
Burning with shame she obeyed, and presented 
ang before her, guilt and fear on her sweat 
ace, 
“What is this I hear?” Mrs, Karson com- 
menced severely ; “that you give stolen meet- 
ags to some unknown gentleman? Can {v be 
troe! Has my daughter forgotten what is dus 
to herself and our good name to thus act the 
part of # flilrt, a false-hearted jilt? ” 
a a ei ona a 
; not 
vgrmes Be. nk 1p would anger you 
“Then ft ts true!” her mother rejoined 
ternly, ‘‘ Thank Heaven, your dear father {s 
eee to witness the decelt of his only 
“ He fs a gentleman, mother, and would not 
tel ® hair of my head,” she answered, tear- 
“ You are the affianced wife of Geor, Osborne, 
man of honour, whose whole hepylane Is con- 
centrated in you! This man, wom you have 
thought fit to meet by stealth, may be a gentle- 
man in appearance, but cannot be ona fn nature, 
or he would never infaence a girl to deceive 
poo ip Such 8 man must be bad to the 
“I am only to blame,” she faltered, A 
to screen her partner in disgrace, "It 
Was not posetble for him to know the sorrow: It 


i 


A 





would cause you. Pardon me this once; I will 
try never to offend agalu.” 

“Tf I thought you would act so basely I feel 
I could shut you out of my heart. Y detest 
decelt or falseness in my own sex!” she sald, 
coldly ; “it fe abhorrent to my nature, Go to 
your own room, and fn silence reflec) upon your 
unnatural conduct, and petition pardon from one 
you have ao deeply offended.” 

Mra. Karson was very much incensed at her 
daughter's conduct. Ib seemed to revolt her 
whole nature, for she had reposed the ubmost 
confidence and trast in her truth and innocence, 
This was o revelation that hardened her heart 
against her poor, inoffensive child and almost 
made her cruel, 

The old mill had but one visitor the next day 
and the day after that; and Mr, Lonsdale be- 
came comp crazed at Kate’s absence, while 
she moped about the house unable to settle her 
mind to auything, her thoughts always reverting 
to the mill and {ts solitary watcher, whom she 
knew, by instinct, was walting in vain for her 
presence, 

Mrs, Karson nevor relaxed ber vigilance, not- 
withstanding her daughter's solemn promise not 
to meet Lonsdale again; and so the poor girl 
pined fn secret at the thought of her cruel con- 
duct, as it would appear to him, 

“T have nipped that clandestine affair In the 
bud,’ Mra, Karson thought with satisfaction, 
little dreaming the pa!n and misery her daughter 
was suff:ring, or the wiedom of tempering mercy 
with jastice, or that harshness sometimes defeats 
its own enda, 

Driven to desperation Lonsdale presented 
himeelf at the Cottage with the intention of 
offering himself as a suitor t0 Kate; the wild 
craving for a sight of her would nob be repelled. 

Kate eaw bim approach the house from her 
Ilitle room, and her heart’s pulsation eeemed as 
it {t would stop, while her eyes gleamed with a 
feverish fire of apprehension when the sitting- 
room door closed upon him, 

What took place ehe never knew, but after 
about a quarter of an hour she saw hin stride 
down the gravel path, sawing cpen the gate 
vicioualy, and depart without even raising his 
head, then she burst icto a flood of tears which 
she had to brush away as Mrs, Karaon entered 
the room, 

“Teuppose you kaow that man has dared to 
force himself Into my house?” she sald, in- 
dignantly ; “he, an utter stranger, toc, as if 
we were so low and degraded in the socla! ecale 
that he conferred an honour on us by hia notice, 
That was histhonght, for every sentence he spoke 
revealed it,” 

"He could nob think anything so mean,” 
pleaded Kate, timidly, 

* How dare he presume to cail upon me with- 
ont an introduction, if it was not meant as on 
insult” Mrs, Karson demanded, wratbfully, “I 
have come to tell you to banish all thoughts of 
this man from your mf{nd now and for ever ; he 
Is as as treacherous and wily asa serpent, I can 
read him like a book, Never let me hear the 
sound of his name, lest I forget you are my clid 
and cash you from my heart for ever.” 

“J will obey you, mother!” she said, 


brokenly, 

And Mics, Karson, ia a moment of regret at 
her harshness to her only child, kissed the drawn, 
plteous little mouth with her wonted affection, 
and congratulated herself upon the great tec} she 


‘had displayed in driving away this romance from 


the too susceptible K ste. 


OHAPTER Ul. 


“ Tuat she shall not befils me!” Lone- 
dale muttered fiercely, as he banged the wicket 
with aloud crash. ‘'I’ll have her, in eplte of a 
thousand mothers. She lttle calculates on the 
nature of the man she has to deal with,” 

That night, when dusk closed over land and 
sea he thade his way stealthily to Willow Cottage. 
What plan he intended to pursue he had not even 
arranged. He only knew he wae determined to 
ace Ler at any cost, and bear her off in apite of 





all law, human and civine. The obstacles ouly 
added fresh fael to the fire that he felt consum- 
Ing him, 

He hovered around the small domain itll all 
the lights were out but one, Something told him 
{ob was Kate’s aud a mad thought seized him to 
climb the old espaller that rau up to the window, 
the blind of which was not quite down. 

In a trice he was scaling the branches and 
clloging to the window ail! 

He found a good foothole, and peered into the 
room, and his breath came in gasps at the efghy 
which met hie view. 

Kate was seated before a table, her chin 
reating fn one hand, her other hand hung by her 
side listlessly, She seemed lost In some sad 
reverie ; her hair fell ion a rich shower over her 
shoulders to below her walat. By her side was 
her bed shrouded {mn vapoury muelfp, tled back 
with rose-coloured ribbone. He took fn every 
detail, ravished at its sweetness and purity, 

He eaw her nether lip quiver; heard her 
sigh, os teare courged each other Cowan her pale 
cheeks, 

“ She is thinking of me!" he thought trium- 
pbantly. 

Suddenly she rose, and commenced to coil up 
her hair for the night, Then sbe paused, and a 
little cry of alarm escaped her as she heard a tap 
at her window, 

"There it is again, Good Heavens! what can 
it bef” the exclaimed helf aloud, her eyes 
dilating with fear, 

“J hope she won’ alarm the house!” be 
muttered in affcight; ‘it would poll all my 
plans,” 

Trembling with terror, she weut towards the 
open window to listen again. 

*¢It fe I, Richard Loneda’e,” he said, in a half 
whieper. ‘Come, speak to mea moment, I am 
distracted at not meeting you!” 

“* You—you here!” che faitered, aghast at hie 
boldness, and shrinking back with maiden feare, 
though his voice thrilled her to the heart’s core 
with sweet emotion. 

** Forgive me, Kate, my love, for intruding 
upon you at this uaecemly time! But love is 
my only excuse ; love thas fs fast consuming mo, 
Oh, my darling! have some pity on me, Do 
you know your mother drove ms from the house 
with bitter insults when I csme to ask your 
hand of her? Have you, too, resolved to dis- 
card me; to drive me to desperation }” 

“What am I to dof” she pleaded, weeping. 
**T could not disobey my mother !” 

5 Come downstairs, and mest me oub in the 
garden,” he urged tenderly. 

“T cannot deny him!” ehe cried, torn with 
confilcting emotion between the man she loved 
too well, and her promiee to her mother 

The lover won, for be saw the light recede ; 
and Kate in a few moments stepped out and was 
canght Io his arme, 

The moon fell in a bright flood spon the pafr, 
and tipped the shrubs with Houid ailver. A 
divine peace reigned over earth and eky, but 
peace did not dwell in their hearts, for they were 
throbbing with yearning, paselonate pain, as he 
held ber to him in one loviag, burning embrace. 

"In pity Ist me go!” she walled 

“Never!” he answered, firmly, “ You are 
mine by the hallowed neme of love; no other 
man shail ever breathe the sacred name wife te 
you but me.” 

*' What would you do!” she asked, dazed 
with the enthralling position she found herself 
in, 

“Take you away from hsre to-night; now, 
this fastant |” 

“T dare not. Ob, no!” and she gave a little 
ehudder at the enormity of the thought. 

He clasped her agsin to his breast. He 
threaded ber eliken hair through his slender 
fingers till ali caution and reason was stifled, and 
she whiepered, hoarsely, as her head fell on hie 
shoulder, — 

"Do as you will. I am thine!” she sighed, 
loat In her dream of biise, 

“ Vales, degraded girl ; and it is thus you have 
kept your promize to me!” ssid an awfal voice, 
as Mra, Kareon stood before them, her face dis- 
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torted with anger. ‘You, air, deserve to be 
whipped for your cruel treachery.” 

“I own my presence at this hour is against me, 
madam; but love such as ours, defies bars or 
bolte,” he retaliated, still holding Kate ia his 
arms, as if to shield her frum her mother’s wrath, 
which only added to her fury, 

“Release my daughter, this moment, air; 
coward that you are,” 

“Spare him. Oh! mother, I love him,” Kate 
cried, piteously. 

“Vile, despicable girl, go, and never dare 
to call me mother again lest I curse you,” she 
retorted, mad with rage at Kate's disobedience. 

“D> not, I implore, cast me from your heart, 
mother,” she pursued, In bitter angulsh. 

Bat Mrs, Karson waited to hear no more. 
With s set, determined face, rigid as death 
iteelf, ehe went back {nto the house, 

“On, Richard! I ehall die of shame,” she 
murmured, distractedly, wringing her hands, 
fn mortal agony. “ My mother will never for- 
give me.” 

“Am I nothing to you!” he argued, gently, 
holding her in his arms, and | ra, kisses soft 
and lovivgson her pale lips and brow, ‘ She will 
pardon all when you are my wife.” 

“D> you resily believe it?” she asked, a 
little hopefully, the —_ wife sounding in her 
eare so entranciug its bewild m . 
and a tiny spark of hope attaring 60 bar Looe 

“I would stake all I possess, my darling, that 
your mother will receive you with open arms 
when her temper has had time to cool down.” 

Sich sophistry was too subtle for her gulle- 
less nature to contend with ; and she permitted 
him to lead her away from her childbood’s iano- 
cent, happy home, to mingle with the world, 
= thorns, tnetead of roses, would strew her 
Py 


CHAPTER III. 


“RicnarD, do be mercifal. Consider how 
hamlliating it 1s for me to be hidden away from 
all my girlhood’s happy past; do indulge me, 
You know how iatensely anxious I am getting ; 
even my rest ls broken by miserable dreams, and 
dear «mother’s face is for ever haunting me, 
Waat if she were to die with grief, Such thiogs 
have happened!” pleaded Kate, a few monthe 
after the memorable ulght she had left home to 
be secretly married to Richard Lonsdale. 

‘* Little tease, why cannot you wali?” he re- 
tarned, chidingly. ‘ You know how prejadiced 
your mother ie against me, Let time gloss over 
oar offence ; she will become more resigned as 
time goes on,” 

** You always put me off with she same excuse, 
* Walt a little longer.’ How can mother be 
angry with yon! I am your wife, dearest; 
surely that will atone for my disobedience in 
runniog away!” 

She was seated on a couch, picking nervously 
at a tea rose he had given her that morning, 
c\stming as his guerdon a kiss, 

No wonder his eyes lingered on the beautiful 
pleader with a world of passion, for she looked 
the personification of beauty. Her little arched 
foot was tapping beneath the maes of creamy 
lace that formed her petticoat, over which was a 
silk morning robe, lined with pale blue, which 
clung round her form in classic folds, lendiug 
her the grace of s Psyche. Rabies and bril- 
liants fiaehed on her tapering rosy fingers, one 
magnificent star gleamfog in ber braida of silky 
hatr, 

Tae sflence was at last broken by her ssylng,— 

‘“Why don’t you speak, Richard? You say 
yor love me; and my slightest wish, where fillal 
love Is concerned, oughd to obtain Instant con- 
sent. An ungratefal daughter never can become 
a good wife.” 

‘All nonsense, Kate. What! reproaches 
already, when I plead only for love and kisses, 
To ia not kind of you, my darling. Walt only 
just a wee bit longer,” 

To her fnnocent mind he was a demi-god ; one 
of the noblest of the noble, who, finding her a 
waysids blossom, had raised her to exalted 
poaltion. 





‘'My darling busband, how can I refuse you 
anything ?" ‘she enld, tenderly. 

“Sweet little fairy tempter, that fe better,” 
he sald, grat‘fied at her obedience. “Tell me, 
wifey, could you go back into that cold pulse- 
less world where I found you?” 

‘As your wife that would be impossible,” she 
returned, with a frank smile. 

“Bat supposing you had « choice?” he per- 
eisted, ‘one that led you by different paths—-a 
mother here, but a husband nearer and dearer, 
What would you do?” 

" Cleave ho both, dearest,” she said, with art- 
less tnnocence, for her heart was large enough to 
give fealty to each. 

“My darling, you have entered my world 
now, and I am very jealous of anyone coming 
between u*, sven a mother.” 

“You wouldn't be +’ she urged, winding 
her white arms aroun ~@ neck, *‘tf I wrote 
jaet s wee few lines to mother! Now, don’t 
look cross or refaee me, and I wili make myself 
80 nice that you will fall In love with me over 


“That would not be a very difficuls task,” he 
a “Why, I am doing that every hour of 
the day,” 

“Then I may write!” she pureued, coaxingly. 

“No, not yet,” he said, frowning abt her per- 
sistence, and leaving her to go to his club. 

Tears fell quickly from her pretty eyes at the 
stern refusal, for no reasoning could convince her 
that it would be wrong to write to one who had 
been both mother and father to her for 
years, and had watched over her with tender 
care from her earliest infancy. 

Although pale-blue brocaded curtatfus of rich 
allk ewayed in the breeze, and every chalr, divan, 
aud couch was a downy nest, on which Parlan 
rmoarble statuettes looked down, yet these evi- 
dences of refined wealth brought no joy to her 
vad heart ; and she regretted the step she had 
takep, avd yearned over the simple delights 
which Willow Cottage had contained for her, 

Left very much to herself, Ka‘'e sometimes 
weodered out alone, and felt solltary amidst 
the teeming population of London, everyone she 
met being to her perfect strangers. She longed 
for a greeting, a smile from some one other than 
her husband, to show that she was nob quite 
sbut out from: sympathy and friendship, 

It one of her rambles she was recognised by 
George Osborne, the man she had cast aside In 
favour of Ricbard Lonsdale, 

How his honest heart throbbed when he saw 
her! Itrecalled old memorles of o eee time 
when she was all the world to him, they had 
wandered through co and thicket gathering 
wild flowerr, and g softly of the day when 
they should be man and wile. 

Nobler far than most mep, although he was 
only a yeoman, he harboured no resentment 
against Kate. He only sorrowed in secret at her 
logs, and was willing to, even now, make great 
sacrifices for her sweet sake should the occasion 
arise to make the demand upon him. 

With no slnister purpose he followed her home 
drinking in every ine and curve of her beauty ; 
calling op her smiles and winning ways when 
they were boy and girl r 

‘Tt looks mean of me,” he muttered, “to play 
the spy upon her, but her poor mother fs going 
fast, dyivg of a broken heart because she thinks 
that fellow has played her false. It would Hfbt a 
weight from my mind to hear from her lps that 
this suspicion Is unfounded. Can this be love, 
to discard old faces for new—to pitilesely shut 
out even her mother? Oh, nol! it cannot be! 
There is some glamour over the poor child, some- 
thing from which she will awaken some day in 
bitter tears and repentance!” 

Unconscious of bis near presence she walked 
on, deep in thought on the absorbing topic—her 
mother, whose face haunted her like an accasing 
conscience, and would intrude itself in spite of 
her every effort to ahake off the nightmare, 

After Kate had gone In, Osborne knocked, and 
atked the maid whether Mrs, Lonsdale was in, 
adding, — 

‘'T know she would be pleased to see me! Say 
{t is an old friend of her mother’s |” 

“Show him in!” cried Kate, excitedly, not 


+ 


| furfous if he knew you had 





thinking of whom It wight be, or the pang it 
a to meet her former lover face to 
ace, 

The words ‘an old friend of her mother’s” 
took her heart by storm. Someone was at hand 
to give her tidings, to ease her mind of dark 
forebodings, and she was content. 

Bat when Gaorge Osborne entered she shrank 
back in utter dismay, and gave a little cry of 
alarm, for shs did not wish to see him of all mon, 
because a guilty consclence made her a coward. 

'* Kate, don’t be afraid, lass,” he said, choking 
down bis smotion, “I come as a friend, a well- 
wisher, and not to upbraid you for the past. 
Every woman hasaright to her own choice. 
I only hope yours has and will prove a happy 
one j ” 


And before she was aware of It he had im- 
prigoned her little hand in both of bis, and was 
looking down with a wealth of tenderness into 
her face, into those tear-laden eyes which had 
once been so eunny, 80 sparkling. 

"Io is kind of you, George!” 
“ How ie mother !” 

" Well, lasa,fehe ts getting old, you know, and 
—and—~-” 

He wrung her hand, for he was afraid to tell 
her the news—of that approaching time when 
tears and bitter repentance would be of no avail 
to call her back from the dead. 

“Tell me. Oh! in mercy’s sake be quick f 
Is she well? Did she send you?” ‘ 

“No; I met you quite by chance, Your 
mother is fl) ; in fact, e 

“Oh, no! not dying, George!” she gasped. 
— not say that my disobedience has killed 

er?” 

**She was too harsh, lass, in driving you from 
home, and I told her so ; but, you see, she was 
always high-spirited and impuleive, and did {t all 
= heuer ae moment, She was sorry for 
it afterwards, when too late, and now she yearns 
day ong night to eee you. Why didn’d you write, 


she murmured. 


** Because—because he would nob let me!” 
“ faltered, casting down her eyes in very on- 
trition. 

“Then,” thle vengefully—" there is deceit. 
= = wuly, Kate, are you that man’s wedded 

eS ” 


"What do-you mean? Why do you ask the 
queetion? Surely mother does not think what 
you do?” she cried, burning blushes leaping 
into her face and dyeing it a deep crimson, 

"Kate, the world, even those that love you 
best, want to be convinced, and won’t take 
things on trust. Io pains me to speak so 
plainiy ; but as you value your soul I ask you 
for the trath ; even at the worst you have been 
more sinned against than sinning.” 

Drawing ‘herself up proudly, and looking him 
straight in the eyes, she sald, with a dignity thas 
awed him,— 

‘* Yes, Iam Richard Lonsdale’s wife ; and, as 
euch, can look the whole world ix the face!” . 

“Thank Heaven for that!” he ssid, cheer- 
fally ; “‘ but why cannot you run down and sce 
your mother § Sarely you are not ashamed of her, 
Kate? You will not permit even a husband to 
make you forget her? She is dylug, I tell you, 
of suspense. A word from you, the sight of your 
marrisge lines, would bring her back to life, 
brave, Kate; there fs only ore mother in the 
world for any of us, and she was the best of 
mothers to you, Cume with me; do not hesai- 
tate ; there fs no crime in going to a mother’s 
arms. Even the law dare not blame you for 
that |” 


“T will go, bat nob with you. He would bs 
come here, much 
less that I had gone to Mili Hill in your company. 
Do not lose 8 moment, George. Tell mother 
that lam a wife, that lam coming to beg her 
forgiveness on my knees, to make her happy once 
more, to bs to ber a loving daughter, all that I 
have ever been in the happy pxst over and over 
again.” 

“You mean this, Kate?” 

* Yes, on my soul; no husband shall, or dare 
keep me from my dying mother’s side! I 
have been too ylelding, too obedient, bub will ba 
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go no longer,” she cried, with flashing eyee, and 
resolute face, 

" There’s my brave Kate of old! Don’t fret, 
lass, I will always be your friend, Send for me 
night or day, {n hail, rain or enusbine, and George 
Osborne will battle with death iteelf to reach 
your side! You will not be long after me, Kate ? 
Think of what it would be to you if you were too 
late!” 

**No, I will start almost at once.”’ 

** Bat what ff he should say no!” he asked, 
loo at her keenly, 

“ e filfal duty fe concerned I will noi ask 
permission, but go! ” 

He wrung her hand, and went on his way re- 
joicing, because she had proved herself not the 
heartless girl he had thought her. 

When alone, Kate dressed herself in the piaia- 


eat garb she could select, and after writing a few | 


Wines as follows: “Iam going down to see my 
dying mother. You can come, too, if you wish,” 
she left the Chestnuts, little caring what he 
would think of her conduct fn thus braving his 


anger. 

© Gone to Mill Hill,” he exclaimed,fury flaming 
into his dusky eyes, as be crushed the note and 
fluog it away viclously. ‘'So, my rebel Kate, 
you have chosen your mother befcre me, and 
defied me! The day will come when you will 
ros this bitterly.” 

Nor was his anger appeased wher, op ques- 
tioning the servant, he ascertained that a gentle- 
man had called upon Kate in his absence, 

Meanwhile the erriog daughter had reached 
the railway station nearest her home, and the 
aepect of the district she had to pass to reach 
Willow Cottage was but {il calculated to ralee her 
spirit on @ wet, atormy evening. 

Inthe distance rose rough granite summits 
covered by enormous blocks piled over each other 
—a very wilderness of masses,— 


" Confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of a former world.’ 


Over these mountalo summits the descendin 
evening mists, cold and grey, had replace 
the rays of the red sun, as Kate haetened on, ex- 
perienclog a kind of sad relief on seeing the light 
that shone In the window of the little room-— 
her mother’s. , 

Pausing at the threshold, she threw aside her 
drenched cloak and hat, and strove to smooth 
~~ wetted hair, ere she stealthily opened the 
oor, 

‘ How Is dear mother, Betsy!” she whispered, 
on seeing thas faithful old sou), who had been 
watching for her coming. 

‘She sleeps still; but in her sleep she has 
been muttering about you. You must have 
some tes, or something warm; you are so 
drenched {”” 

“No, no! I want nothing only to see mother, 
to ask her f u% 

Stealing upstairs she sat at the bedside and saw 
the wreck which she had become. 

All was very still fn that eick-room. In the 
hall a great old-fashioned Dutch clock ticked- 
tacked slowly and monotonously. 

Shadtog the light with her hands, Kate atole a 
glance at her mother’s face ; and an alteration in 
its expression filled her with such terror that a 
cry almost escaped her, 

The mouth was disturted, and the eyez seemed 
to regard her with a weird expression. 

The left arm was outside the coverlet, and her 
hand rested on the edge of the bed. 

With eyes laden with tears, Kate knelt 
reverently down to kiss it, taking the hand between 
her own car ly, 

How heavy that hard felb now—cold, too | 
Its touch startled her. 

Death was too surely there, but Kate had 
me looked upon it, and only felt wildly startled 
an , 

“Oh, mother! dear mother! come back to 
me!” she exclaimed, in a voice whose tones 
seemed discordant and shrill to her own ear, 
"Sey you forgive me, Oh, mercifnl Heaven! I 
am too late—btoo late!” 

Bewildered and awestruck, with a wild beating 
io her heart and in-her brain, Kate drew back ; 
sho stood etill and listened, 





There was no z2und save the pulsation In her 
own breast, and the ticking of the old wooden 
clock, which now seemed to have become un- 
naturally loud, 

Betsy entered at this moment, and said, 
sorrowfully, — 

‘She has gone to her rest, and you, child, have 
no mother, Now Heaven grant that the man 
you left her for may prove to you ae true a pro- 
tector and friend |” 


od 


CHAPTER lV, 


Poor Kate, when calmness took the place of 
grief, sat down, and penned a long, loving letter 
to her husband, pleading for his sympathy in her 
dire distre:s, 

Days passed, but no answer reached the un- 
happy young wife, whose whole attention had to 
be devoted to arranging the details of the funeral 
and other important matters, 

“How etrange It is,” she moaned, * that 
Richard keeps this terrible, cruel silence now that 
Iam alone aud in sorrow. My poor mother can- 
not chide hin now, and her death has freed him 
from an obstacle to our perfect happiness,” 

“Js your husband coming to-day Miss 
Kate!” asked Betsy, adherlog to the old 
familiar name fnatead of the formal one of Mra, 
Lonedale, 

"T cannot eay,” 
not answered my letter or telegram. 
accountable—inexplicable.” 

"T expect we are nob grand enough for bis 
lordship !” muttered Betsy, frately. ‘‘A man 
who despises his wife’s mother won't prove much 
of a husband, I reckon, Time will show, Mics 
Kate, that I am right.” 

“ Bat you were always prejudiced against him, 
Betsy,” Kate protested, loyally. 

“Ib will come to bim some day,” retorted 
Betey ; “not that it will make any difference 
whether he stays away or not, Your poor 
mother won’t rest less peaceably, She didn’t 
like him to be near her fn life, that much I can 
tell you.” 

** It is very unkind of you, dear Betsy, to call 
up the unhappy past,” Kate observed, tearfully. 

"There, there, dear child, don’t take on so, 
I won’t say another word.” 

How drearily the time passed at Willow 
Cottage for poor Kate, whose heart was doubly 
stricken by the loss of her mother, and the 
harsh, if not absolutely cruel conduct of her 
husband. 

But a far greater sorrow was {a store for her, 
asif Heaven was frowning at her afn of dils- 
obedience ; for when, after the funeral, she re- 
turned to "The Chestnuts,” she found the 
house shut up, and no one could give her even 
the slightest clus to her husband’s whereabouts, 

He had vanished completely out of her life, 
without one word of explanation or farewell. 

"Oh, cruel, cruel fate!” she moaned, as with 
a heart full of deepair she went back to her old 
home ; “ what have I done to deserve this punish- 
ment at hic hands? Bat he will surely relent, 
and come to me at the Cottage, which, he once 
sald, was the dearest on earth for him.” 

As day succeeded day hope died out of her 
heart altogether, and then the awful though’ 
occurred to her that her husband had deserted 
her for ever—~-at a time, too, when she doubly 
needed his loving protection and sympathy, 

George Osborne called daily, In spite of her 
refusal each time to see bim. Her loneliness 
appealed to his kind nature, and he took the 
customary rebuff with patience, resolving in- 
wardly to find out why his lost love inhabited her 
old home alone, 

At last tne longed-for moment came, and he 
made the most of it by following Kate Into the 
churchyard one afternoon where she wae going 
with a basket of her mother’s favourite flowers 
to place on her grave. 

Avexpresafon of reproach stole into her face 
when he stood beside her that made him filnch, 
despite hia resolution. 

"George 1” she faltered, “am I not anbappy 
enough without your pereecuting mea even here } 


she sighed wearily ; “he bas 
Tb is un- 








Your visit to me ia London has wrought enough 
mischief already.’ 

"Heaven forgive you!’ 
pain in his voice, 

“ZT know I am cruel,” she crfed in diemay, 
“but, oh, George! I am distracted, and my hbusa- 
band was so terribly jeaic us, that I can only believe 
he haa discarded ms because of your vieit that 
fatal day.” 

“Then he has acted the dastard, and Icfo 
you?” he said, clenching hfs hands vengefoliy. 
“The hound! How I wish {had him here? Jf 
would teach him a lesson he would never forget 
as long as life laste in bis false heart.” 

“T will not Heten to such words here, over my 
mother’s grave. Remember I am his unhappy 
wife, anc shall soon become the mother of his 
child,” 

How bitterly the words “his child’’ grated 
on his esra, and stabbed his wounded heart 
afreeh. 

Had he been so minded be migh! have given 
vent to the anger he so justly felt, because of the 
cruel, heartless way In which he had been cast 
off by her. 

Bub love still refgned in his heart for thir 
wilful girl, whoee very faults assumed the garb of 
virtues in his eyes, which still delighted to look 
at her fair, if deceitful, face, which was even 
more lovely now than ever, sorrow having «pirit- 
ualleed [b. 

** And you are going to submit tamely to thle 
brutal treatment ab his hands?” he asked 
brokenly ; ‘‘ you are hia wife, and can cialm s 
whfe's rights,” 

"No i if he doea not love me for myself slone 
I shall not supplicate him, becance the law gives 
me certaic rights. Rather than do that I would 
discard him from my heart, crush all affection for 
him out of [t, and live only for-—” 

Here she paused, as if unwilling to give 
ntterance to the word that sprang to her white 
lips. 

Her face paled to the snowy whiteness of the 
lily, and her dove. like eyee now flached with latent 
hate and resentment, transforming her from & 
gentle, yielding girl into a woman with a will to- 
do and to dare, 

Even George Osborne quailed before the fira 
that shot from ont her grey eyes, but {t stirred 
his heart with mad exultation to see that she 
was ready to aveuge her wrongs herself. 

Tt was # pitiable pictare thie—thinking and 
talking of vengeance In the city of the dead, over 
the name of one whom both had loved ip her 
iifetime. 

There was no softness in his heart for the man 
who had taken from him his one ewe lamb, and 
Instead of nourishing it in hie bosom, had cast 
ft aside with contempt to wither, perchance to 
die 


he sai?, with bitter 


And he, George Osborne, could do nothing but 
stand aside and see this cruel wrong committed ; 
he had not the cousolation of even a brother's 
right to defend her, 

* Keto!” he said, hoarsely, “J shall never In 


trude upon you except asa devoted friend, A 
barrier has risen between us which nothing but 
death can level, bnt I rejoice to see that you will 
not submit tamely to be trampled on, It was 
the thought of your slavish obedience to him 
that drove me mad; you, so lovingly nourlehed 
and cherished by her who sleeps beneath ux, to be 
driven from your lawfal home, expozed to the 
bitter jibes and sneers of a heartless worid. 
When Richard Lonedale and I meebv he ehall 
know that you are not so defenceless as he 
thio is,” 

“ George, you mustn't do anything rach, Let 
ms fight this battle out myeel’. If [ find that I 
have undertaken a task too great for me to ac- 
complish I will ask you to give me your ald. 
Are you content ?” 

‘SYee, because I musab be. He msy be 
thousands of miles away ; the name he has given 
you may be false, aa he bimself is, Thers must 
be war between you, Kate, for you are battilog 
for your own honour, and the fair fame of a name 
which everyone fn this villege respects." 

‘Trust me, George. He found me slelding, 
obedient, docile, but now he shall know when we 
meet that I am a woman, not a timple child 
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Good-bye! dear friend, and if you value my 
peace of mind, go away ad once from Mili Hill.” 

He took her proffered hand, and, gulping dowa 
a choking sob, sald, as he raised it tenderly, 
reverently to his lips,— 

"Good-bye! Kate! You sball not see me 
agafc until you bid me come.” 

How lonely ehe felt standing there now that 
he had sald a last good-bye; and bitter tears 
of vain repentance chased each other down her 
cheeks and fell upon the grass that was fast 
cloalog over her mother’s resting-place, 

Alas ! she had a brief time to nurse.her grief, 
for troubles came upon her fast and relentlesaly. 

Her mother’s emali pension died with her, 
aud efter defraying the doctor's bill and 
funeral expenses she was left almost if nob quite 


penniless, 

“What is to be done, child!” Batey asked, 
sadly, '* Wecan’t live here without ways and 
means; besides, there will be another heavy 
expense presently.” 

“ Heaven only knows what will become of me, 
Betsy, I wish I was lying basido mother In the 
churcbyard.” 

* You mustn't take on so, Miss Kate, I have 
a little money put by for a raluy day ; It fs yours 
to do as you like with.” 

‘No, no, Betsy; not for worlds would I 
touch a farthing of your hard-earned savings. 
I can work for a living, and will, He shall find 
that the daughter of Captain Karson Is nob a 
coward.” 

“Bravely spoken, child, and like yoar own 
dear mother, I shall never forget how she | 
fought against poverty when your father’s money 
was lostin that dratied gold-mine affair; and I 
will stand by you, lass, as I did by her, for only 
a few hours before she died she said to me, ao if 
Heaven had given her some knowledge of what 
was going to happen, ‘ Berey, look after Kate ; 
take my place to her, watch over her, guard her, 
and Heaven will bless you for your kindness to 
an orphaa,” 

Kate threw her arme around the falthfal 
ereature’s neck, and kissed her with many a 
murmured thanks; for while Betsey remained 
neat her she would not be quite alone in the 
world, 

If anything were needed to show her what 
hor husband’s determination was, it came fn an 
unespected way one morning as she sat In the 
little parlour crylog her eyes cut, Tears wero 
her constant companions now, and took the place 
of suilles, 

Her clothes and jewels arrived, but not one 
alngle word accompanied them, and to stab her 
more keenly the directions were In his well-known 
hand writing. 

“Richard Lonsdale,” she almcst hissed, her 
anger was so kindled against him, *‘you have 

ared to put » wanton insult apon me, your 
wite, because you think me poor and defencs- 
lens, bub I will live to repay you with laterest, 
T cake Heaven to witness that I will yet humble 
your prond, cruel heart fn the dust,” 

One dark, stormy night, when the wind roared 
and moaned like some unquled spirit, a ting 
blossom was put Into her arms by Betsy, and a 
flood of ecalding tears fell on the {nfant’s face as 
the galling thought obtruded Itself of her lone- 
iiness on this the greatest triumph of woman- 
hood, when that great mystic tie of mother- 
hood crowned her golden head, 

“My poor little waif!" she cried, fa bitter 
euguish; “you have only me to love and cherish 
you; no fond, proud father will ever hold 
you in his arms, Heaven alone fs your father 
now.” 

The child thrived under the sollcitous care of 
Betsy, who really seemed to worship it, and 

Kate passed through her trying ordeal bravely, 

loyally. 

But despite Kate’s refusal to touch a penny of 
her devoted servant’s little storsa, Betsy took ib 
ont of the bank, and kept matters straight in the 
little domestic circle, 

But, alas! money hae wings, however econo- 
milealiy manoged, and the winter, piercing and 
bitter in {te Intensity, found them in very sore 
straits, with fauds getting serionsiy low. 


seated before a meagre fire, she was nureing 
her baby boy. “Ob, Botsy! it fs breaking my 
heart, T would not care for myself, but there fs 
my child and you,” 

** Why not sell those jewels your flinty-hearted 
huaband went back }” 

“You forget they were bought by him,” she 
she sald, scornfully ; “ and I detest, loathe even 
to look upon them.” 

"Then why keep them, if they remind you of 
treachery and vilisiny? Let me take them to 
the -next' county town, and sell them for what 
they will fetch? I'd warrant they’l! fetch a tidy 
sum.” 

*Do as you will,” Kate eald, dismally ; “ only 
do nob bring them near me, or the wretched 
money either.” 

A sharp knock at the door made them both 
start, for in thelr abstraction they had nob 
noticed the postman enter the garden. 

**Sakes alive, what a row Tom makes!” 
Batey mbied ; ‘ft’ enongh to rouse the 
Seven Sleepers,” 

4. awift, joyous thought rushed Into Kate's 
mind that iv might be a letter from Richard, 
who, ~ remorse, had rork opp ‘ 

“ Glve it to me, q she sald, eagerly, 
holding out a trembling hand, 

"It isn’t anything you fancy, child,” Betsy 
rejoined, hopelessly ; “it fs addressed to your 
poor mother,”’ 

The light faded from Kate’s eyes at this cruel 
disappolutment ; and it was with listless fingers 
that she broke the large yellow zeal of an official 
envelope. 

A little cry of amazement escaped her when 
she had mastered the contents. 

‘Why this is like some marvellous dream!” 
she orled, joyously, “Only fancy, Betsy, the 
gold-mine shares in which poor father {n- 
vested five thousand pounds are each worth a 
thousand pounds ; and I am now heiress to filty 
thousand,” 

‘Heaven bs praised !”’ ejaculated Betsy, 
fervently. ‘* My beautiful boy wili be « gontle- 
man, after ali, and you a lady; rich and guarded 
by gold from the wretched poverty that cruel 
man thrust you Into,” 

Sorrow waa turned {nto joy, and Kate now 
looked the future resolutely in the face, for she 
had the means of tracking down her recreant 
husband, and crashing him with her zcorn. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Tx a charming house {n South Kensington 
Kate located her little household ; resolved not 
to bury her life fn eecluston, but to mix with the 
gay world of fashion on the chance of meeting 
Richard Lonsdale, 

Every detail in her new abode bespoke a 
refined taste, The drawing-room was a marvel 
of chastences fo Its white and gold panele, and 
richly fretted celling. Costly rogs of every 
clime dotted the pine-polished floor. Rose- 
coloured elik draped the elegant gilt furniture, 
and fell in rich billows from the windows. 

Secladed as she sometimes tricd to be, society, 
that was on the qui vive ever since her advent In 
the neighbourhood, persisted In drawing ber Into 
ita vortex. 

So rich and beantiful a young widow, as she 
gave herself ovt-to be, could nob be allowed 
to waste her beauty and wealth on the desert 
air of solitude. . 

What ehe hungered, nay, prayed for, was not 
the admiration of these acelal butterfiles, but to 
meed her husband face to face fn the circles of 
the upper ten. 

Saltors out of number sighed for a smile from 
their goddess, but she waa always as cold as 
marble to their blandlehments and wiles, carrying 
her secret bravely that che was a wife, and yet 
no wife, 

Kate little knew what fate had in store for 
her, and how she and the man ehe was fast learn- 
{ng to dezpfxe were destined to meet. 

An accident happened at her very door, A 





“What shall we dof” faltered Kate, ae, 


gentleman wos thrown from his horse and fell 


apparently dead, Kate witnessed all this in a 

dreadful state of mind, for she had a feeling 

heart, and did not Ike to see anyone suffer. 

Some people might have shrunk from being 

mixed up with euch a terrible affair as this, and 

have left the police to superiotend his removal to 

a hospital. But not so with Kate, Impelled by 

some unseen power, some uncontrollabie impulse, 

she gave orders to have the sufferer brought into 

the house, and sent for » medical man forthwith. 

For atime she could not bring herself to go 

near him ; but Betsy, being of sterner material, 

was coon busylag herself fo trying to restore him 

to coneclousness. 

Bless me!” she thought, on seeing his paie 

face, down which the blood trickled," why {t's 

Kate’s husband, Richard Lonsdale! Dead, too, 

foralll know. Must I tell her? Perhaps the 

sheck might kill her, poor child!” 

Bat Kate solved dilemma for herself by 

entering the room, and when her eyes fell upon 

his inanimate form and still, calia face, she 
uttered one cry, and fell senseless to the floor, 

thus guarding her secret from those who were 
helping Betsy to do what was possible for the 

per sn. antil the arrival of the doctor, 

The doctor sald, gravely,— 

* He must not be moved from this room. His 
life hangs upon a single thread ; if his friends are 
known they had better be communicated with.” 
Betay’s lips quivered, and she stammered ou! 
that he was a perfect stranger, but that, later on, 
his name and position might bs obtalmed. She 
was not going to let the world know her dear 
mistrese’s secret until she had first obtained her 
leave, 

Feeling In his pockets, the doctor found a card 
case, and read out,— 

‘* Earl of Crondace |" while Betsy stood by 
with uplifted hands, and eyes stariog wide with 
astonishment—a bit of bye-play unobserved by 
others present, 

As the address was on the card, ‘' Crondace 
House, Park-lane,” the doctor despatched a mes- 
senger post-haste with a few lnes scribbled io 
pencil on the back of the Earl's card. 

"Can I see your caster or mistress 1” be asked, 
turning to Betsy. 

For s moment {t was on the tip of her tongue 
to eny, now that she knew bis rank, “ He lies 
there,” but she checked the impulse, and sald, 
instead,—- 

“My milstrese is Indisposed ; she saw the acci- 
dent, and it upset her nerves.” 

“To that case had I not better seo her?” he 
suggested. 

"Not yet, alr; quict restores her better than 
anything ; but any instructions you like to give 
I will see carried ont,” 

© Then I presume I could trast you with thie 
case as nuree till someone qualified can be sent 


"Certainly, sir. I have nursed my mistress 
through every ailment since she was a child!” 

As soon as she could quit the room over which 
death’s angel's brooded, she hastened to Kate, 
who had recovered consclousness, and sald the 
moment she entered,— 

“ Speak, is he dead?” 

“No, not dead, but very, very bad. The doc- 
tor has found ont who he fs.” 

* And who is he, pray?” she gasped, “lf he 
is not Richard Lonedale, my husband t” 

"T thought it was him ot first, till { heard his 
name and title. Why, child, he ts an earl, and 
lives In Park-lane, wherever that may be,” sald 
Betsy, while Kate Ustened with breathless as- 
tonishment, 

Aqearl, Theu he cannot be my husband, 
It must only be a clove reaemblance—that fs all. 
Tam thankfal for i.” 

Bat an overwhelming desire possessed her to 
gee that face once more, for if it was her husband 
she would be s counter, and her boy helr to 2 
splendid Inheritance, 

With mingled —- yoecmany sont rt eope vt 
she stood by the ent, looking ily upon 
the eotaend teen, whlch was that of Richard 
Lonsdale. 

Bat to be convinced, and to put all doubts at 
rest, she touched the epring of a locket that 





heavily on to the kerb, where he lay motlonlese, 








husg from his chain, aud there saw her own 
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miniature—one that she had given him wh#n they 
were lovers. 

How the thoughts chased each other fo gai 
succession through her bewildered mind! If he 
dled could she lay claim to her rights and those 
of hor con? Her marriage certificate he had 
taken possession of, nor did she know the exact 
name of the town in Scotland where the marriages 
took place, The whole thing had passed before 
her as a dream, leaving her memory of svents ab 
thet time in a hazy condition, 

Then came the one all-torturipg thought, that 
perhaps after all the marriage was not legal | 

How she prayed for his recovery, that Heaven 
io its mercy would raise him up again to do her 
justice, to explain this mystery, and to restore 
her falr name and fame. 

Bat weary weeks elapsed ere the patient was 
pronounced out of darger—weeks of mental 
agony and torture to Kate, whose love for him 
had returned with more than Its old fore, for 
not only was he her husband, but the father of 
her child, 

Shs freely forgave him all his cruelty and 
desertion, putting it down to mad jealousy of 
Osborne. 

She could not forget those pleasant hours at 


Mill Alli, those stolen interviewe-—so sweet be- | 


canes stolen—his endearing words, his kieses and 
caresses ! 

Until she had disobeyed him be had been 
kindasss {teelf, and had lavished wealth spon 
her, denying her nothing that woman's vanity 
craved for, 

Now that he had receded from the awfal brink 
of that dark river, and was hourly g his 
way back through the golden portals of life, she 
was not sorry that the accident had occurred, 

hen he knew that her home had sheltered 
him in hie dire extremity, her hands cooled his 
fevered brow--her eyes, never tired, watched the 
battle day and night ’twizt life and desth, surely 
he would be to ber all that he had been of old— 
ber husband, lover, protector, friend ! 

And would he nob be proud of his boy, who 
was growing up like him } And then the surprise 
of knowing that she was no longer poor but 
wealthy——perhaps as wealthy as himaelt ! 

All these floated lke balmy dreams through 
her mind, and filled her with an ecstasy of hope 
that oe would be reunited, never to be again 
parted, 

How she longed for the hour to arrive when 
all these expectations wonld be fulfilled! Even 
Betsy, who had first doubted his loyalty, now re- 
joiced with her at her coming happiness, 

As he approached coneclousnees, Kate kept 
away from the elek room. Why, she could not 
tel!, except that, being weak, the knowledge of 
her —— might fill him with bitter re- 

08 patent himself, and thus retard his 
reco 

She was seated In her favourite room, thinking 
of him, when « handsomely-appointed carriage 
drove up to the house, 

‘Who can it be?’’ she sald to hervelf, as she 
caught sight of an elegant woman shrouded in 
costly furs, from which her handsome face bor- 
rowed a soft delicacy. 


Lady Ransome, ma’am!” eald the maid, 


entering with a card. 

“Lady Ransome!” repeated Kate, fo per- 
plexity. “Inever met her, surely.” This sotto 
voce, “Bat gol Show the lady into the draw- 
maith a wr 

& womsn’s pardonable pride to appear at 
her best she patted down the incorrigible stray 
ripples of hair that would nob be smoothed into 
regalarity, and entered the drawing-room. 

‘Mrs, Lonsdale, I presume!” remarked the 
visitor in rather a tone of hauteur, mixed with a 
repellant glance, as if Kate’s beauty {nepired her 


with distrust, 

. Yes, I am Mra, Lonsdale!" she repsated, 
with quiet dignity ; “but I fall to remember 
having the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

No, we are not known to each other as 
yet, the lady ssid, briefly, 

; Then to what clirenmstance do I owe this 
call, Lady Ransome?” sald Kate, a little nettled 
a> the apparent . 


it liberty 
Simply to see the Earl of Crondace, whom I 





regret to eay I have nob been able to visit on 
account of my being abroad, How fs he? Pisase 
rellaye my cruel anxlety,’’ 

‘*Migho I inquire if you are a relative of my 
——the Earl!” a pang of jealousy shootlog 
through her hearé. 

“Tam. nearer and dearer than any relative, 
Mrs. Lonsdale!” her ladyship answered, 


quickly. 

‘'No—no! In Heaven’s name do not saz that 
you are his wife ?"' exclaimed Kate, blanching o 
deadly white. 

Clutching Kate’s arm in a vice-like grip, her 
visitor said, hoarse with emotion,—- 

“He fs not deadi Oh! do not torture me 
my love--my love! Am I to» late?” 

Snatching her arm away a2 {lf from the hate- 
ful clutch of an adder, Kate started back, ex- 
claiming,— 

* How dare you avow love for my husband In 
my presence }” 

“Are you crazed, woman!” she demanded, 
a eyes glittering with jealons wrath. 

5: ! No, thowgh I have had enough 
misery to make meso, I tell you that the man 
who lies ander my roof, succoured by me, is my 
husband, and the father of my child!” 

“Tt is falae—falsee as perdition!” hisaed, 
rather than spoke, her Indyship. “Come with 
me!” sefzlng bold of her arm, frantically, "and 


confront him. If he has dared to pley me falee | 


he shall rue it.” And this tall, stately woman 
locked ifke some enraged panther about to be 
robbed of her prey. All the Spanish blood of 
her race surged jike lava through her veins and 
maddened her. . 

“Why should I nob?” Kate cried, a ring of 
truth in her voice. ‘‘ Ihave witnesses that what 
I assert is trae, I have done you no wrong.” 

“Will you come?” persisted Lady Ransome, 
savagely, fary blazing fn her dueky, midnight 
eyes. 

** Hava you no pity for his weakness}” Kate 
cried, reproachfally; “the shock might dill 
hira {” 

**Let 16,” she sald, pliflessly ; ‘‘ better that 
than to hear him call you wife,” 

Impelled against her own will by one who 
seemed to sway her asa bullrash fs swayed In a 
fierce storm, Kate was forced along to the 
Earl’s room. She had, perforce, to accept the 
— thrown down so ruthlessly by her 
riva’ 

“Ba merciful to him! Remember, he bas only 
jast come back from the grave!” pleaded Kate, 
on nearing the room. “Your words wrung my 
confession from me,” 

"Then it fs false, you admit that!” retorted 
her ladyzhip, with biting sarcasm in her volce, 
that made Kate almost as mad with rage as she 


} You shall soon know whether I 
am. speaking the truth,’ she sald, in « passionate 
whisper. 

No wonder that the invalid looked In be- 
wildered perplexity at the two womeu who 
entered his room so uuceremoniously, for on the 
face of each was depicted an accusation—a look 
of passionate hate, too, on that of Lady Ran- 
some, who saw by the way he shrank back that 
Kate had spoken the bitter, galling trath. 

“Ts this woman your wifo!” she demanded, 
impsriously, drawing her grandly-developed figure 
up to fte full height, 

Dazed, stupefied by the sudden apparition 
of Kate, the womao he had so cruelly wronged, 
he could not speak ; his tongue refured its oifice, 

Breaking sway from this Medusa, who had 
dared to icapugn her veracity, Kate threw her- 
self on her knees at his side, and, takiog his hand, 


“Do not leb her ineults add to my misery, 
= her, dear Richard, that I am your lawfal 

fe,” 

‘ST dare not say that, for ib would be false,” 
he said, slowly, as if each word was forced 
through hie unwilllog Mps by some invisible 
power, 

“ There, 


madam,” her ladyship ejaculated, 
triumphantly, ‘‘ you see that I was right. He is 
too honourabie to play me faise,’’ 

Springing to her feeb, Kate faced her, her face 





aflame with virtuous wrath, her eyes literally 
cowering her as she cried,— 

“* He has pisyed you false, for I am his wedded 
wite.” 

“Spare me this wrotched scene,” he urged, “I 
am weak and fll, and fa no fit state to defend 
myself againet this accusation.” 

“Yon shall owr the trath, Richard Lone. 
dale,” cried Kate, starpiog her foot. “I am 
not the weak, defencoless girl you once deemed 
me, This house fe rine, I have returned govd 
for evil fn sheltering ard nursing you back to life. 
It there fs a spark of manhood left in you, tel! 
this heartless woman the truth. T have a witness 
'n this house ; and my marriage certificate, which 
can easily be procured, will prove evex to her, 
that in 8 moment of weakness I consented to 
wed one who is now repudiating me, insulting 
me, before this woman who dares to come 
between as. You are ao feather, think of that 
before you pursue the road to ruin ; for as gure 
as there isa Heaven sbove us, I will make the 
whole world ring with your perfidy, aud che zhall 
hare in your shame,” 

He cowered before her, his falae heart stabbed 
through and through by there words of biting 
truth ; and ib needed no accusing voice to teil 
Lady Rensome that if Kate was not his lawfn) 
wife the fault lay at his door, not hers, 

*Oome away with me, dear Richard!” Lady 
Ransome {mplored. ‘This aeems to be a matter 
for your solicitor; your life would not be sale 
here.” 

* Life!” erfled Kate, » contemptuous ring In 
her usnaliy gentle voice, ‘I have helped to give 
Ic back to hin, and was insane enonvh to think 
that he would show me some gratitude; but in- 
stead of that he turns the gift loto « aword, ond 
by base, wicked, false words, seeks to slay my 
honour. Take lilm, madam ; but see that you do 
not wed him, or disgrace, shama, Infamy, will be 
your lot. I have warned you, and eurely, if you 
ares woman in heart, you would ‘not care for 
another woman’s husband !” 

These words struck home, 

Kate was for the momons victor over both ; and 
she revelled in her victory, which repald her for 
months of mivery and anguish, 

It was to be war now; and guarded as she wae 
by gold--that mighty engive, that symbol of 
worldly power-—it would go hard with her if sho 
Gfd not win in the coming contest. 


concluded in our nex?) 








One of the masterpieces of musfcal clocks has 
just been completed for the Emperor of China, in 
whose palaco, besides pointing out the correct 
time, it will play selections with a fully equipped 
automatic orchestra, It is pronounced the most 
complete musical automaton tn the world, having 
eight divisions, each of which has # repertoire of 
sight melodies. Ali cf the pieces played by this 
musical clock were selected by the Emperor him 
self, anc consist of forty foreign and twenty-four 
Chinese recitals. 

Priotrve men originally eubalsted on a died 
consisting purely cf fralts and roots ; but though 
fructiferous by inatiuet and by reasov of the con- 
formation of his digestive organs and dental 
syatero. in which respect ha is nearly allled to 
the apes, which are all fruit-cating animale in 
their natural state, he soon became omnivorors 
from necessity, and his stomech readily adapted 
itself to every kind of food. Ii the Darwinian 
theory be accapted, and the descent of man from 
simfan ancestors be granted, we have further 
argument in support of the fact that flesh-eating 
was the outcome of civilisation and climatic 
necessity rather then of natural craving, Ex- 
posed at the epoch of the great extension of the 
glaciers, which at one tlme covered all our moun- 
taloe, to the hardships of an inclement climate, 
man required somethiug more nourishing sud 
heat-supp!ying than the vegetable diet which 
ev fiiced for bim in a higher temperature ; and in 
the palasolithic age we find him not only de- 
atroying anfmal life, but provided with and 
utilizing the means of cooking the victics of his 
rovgh-hewn knife and spear, 
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NELL’s CAKES, 
i 


“You don’t really mean it, Nell, do you?” 
Bessie asked, rather dublously. 

* Why not?” was the stout reply, and Nell’s 
blue eyes had a look fn them which, as Bessie 
keew, meant bueiners, “Am I to leb Hal give 
up his medidal studies when we all know he is 
bound to make @ great doctor some day, and be 
an ornament to the famfly—am I to let him give 
it all up, [ say, jasb becauso Tam too proud to 
let anyone see mo cakes ?"* 

"Yes; but fb fen’t jast what a lady usually 
does, my deer!" sald her friend, still doubtfully. 
‘What would your cousins—those Lionela—any, 
if they saw you baking cakes publicly at the Food 
Exhibition 1” 

Nell laughed in ber merry way till her white 
teeth showed, and the most entrancing dimples 
played about her sweet mouth, ’ 

"IT have no doubt the Lionele would commit 
mo to Bedlam, if they could,” she sald, laughingly. 
‘Bat Lam golng to do it, Bessie! The 
powder psople have offered me a handsome sum, 
aud [I can’t afford to refuse [t!” 

‘“‘ Weil,” sald Bessie, accepting the inevitable. 
© When s woman will, she will, you may depend 
on it!” Iwouldn’t mind, Nell, but I know jaat 
how the men will stand and stare at you ” (Neil! 
tossed her pretty head), “and they will say 
familfar things to you |” 

** No, they won't!” sald Nell, with a flash In 
Ler eyes, ‘i'd like to sea any man speak to me 
if I didn’t want him to!” 

Beatie locked at her haughty pose and 
smiled. 

“T guess you can take care of yourself,” she 
sald, admiringiy. ‘‘ Well, my dear, I wish you 
good luck with your cakes |" 

When the Food Exhibition opened Nell was 
there, and Bessie, who went to see her, thought 
the baking powder people had been very wie. 

Nell wore a plain print dress. Her sleeves 
came just to the elbow, and her round white arms 
which were thrust in a big bowl of flour, were 
set off by \!ttle white embrofdered rufies. 

A pretty white cap half hid ber fair hair, and 
a enowy-white apron completed a costume that, 
In a certain way, was much more attractive than 
a ball dress. 

‘*Nell,” said Bessie, enthusiastically, ‘‘you 
look good enough to eat yourself |” 

“Thank you!” said the pretty cook, as she 
handed a fresh tray of cakes to a boy in a white 
linen suit, who was carrying relays to and from 
the oven, - 

**There, Johnny—that’s the fifteenth! Tell 
Marla not to glaze these, Don’s they look nice?” 
she continued, waving her hand towards a pile of 
golden-browp, smoking cakes which were lying 
ona dish, surrounded by little figured pats of 
butter, “I have sold » hundred tins of baking 
pow<er already.” 

“Nell,” said Boeste, admfringiy, “you will 
make your fortune yet | 

The Food Exhibition wascrowded that evening, 
and nevee for a minute was there a lack of spec- 
rators about the baking powder exhibit, where 
Nel! was making her cakes and passing them 
ont among the crowd, 

Tae work and the heat bad flashed her face a 


lovely red, and it must be admitted that people | 


- more attention to her than they did to the 
cakes. 

“By Jove, Beverley!” said one of the men 
who ssuntered that way. “There's a con- 
foundedly pretty girl baking cakes over there! 
See her 1” 

Bsverley hissed the tips cf his kid gloves 
alrily and moved towards the stand where Nell 
was. 

“A deuced pretty girl!” he drawled, quite 
audibly, as he leaned over the rail and watched 
the deft white fingers sifting four, ‘ What the 
dickens is she doing here 1" 

“Sal” ald his companion; “she'll hear 
you,” 

"Well, there is no offence, old man,” sald 
Beverley, atill In the came audible tone. “No 
worsn ever resents apy praise of her beanty.” 





He tarned ss he spoke, and, leaniog over the 
ral!, he looked boldly up {nto Nell's eyes. 

" Don’s you get awfally hot and tired here?” 
he sald, pulling hfe attenuated moustache In a 
dudish way. 

Nell bis her Ifp. 

“There, Johnny !” she said, turning her back 
quickly. ‘‘You must get these a Httle browner 
than the last ones.” 

Beverley waited & moment. 

“Won't you give me a cake?” he sald, with 
the air of one who was asking for a kiss, 

« The cakes are distributed on the other side 
of the ctand, sir,” sald Nell, without Mfting her 
eyes from her work. 

‘* You'd better shat up,’’ said the other gentle- 
man, ins lowtone. ‘You are evidently on the 
wrong tack.” 

Beverley paid no attention to his friend. He 
simply pulled his moustache more persistently, 
and 


ve Bate c cake from your hands would gain addf- 
tlonsl acceptance, Will you act honour me with 
the favour *” 


Nell was still silent and implacable, and he 
added 


“Why are you so unfriendly? You look very 
hot and tired ; won’t you iet me bring you some 
ice cream?” 

*WNo!” sald Nell, tarniog upon him with quick 
anger. ‘TI will thank you to les me alone. I am 
attending bo my business, and I wish you would 
attend to yours.” 

‘Oh, come now!’’ Beverley went on in- 
solently. 

Bat bis friend seized him by the arm, and 
dragged him aside. 

"Seo here,” he cried. “ You've got to come 
away from here! Don’t you see you are annoying 
the lady ¥” 

“Annoying her!” Beverley retorted with « 
laugh, as he shook himself free. ‘' What » mfk- 
sop you are, Jackeon{ Yon let me alone, will 

ou i ” 


“No, I won't |—not if you are going to annoy 
that lady with your unwelcome attentions!” 

“The deuce you won’t!” said Beverley, his 
voice growing higher and more avgry, till people 
began to look around, and query what the matter 
was. 

* Gentlemen, if you please!” eaid Nell, ina 
dignified voice. “ Move on!” 

‘*V'll be hanged if I'l) let any man dictate to 
me what I shall do!” cried Beverley, angrily. 

" See here, old man,”’ sald Jackson, persuasively, 
‘that last champagne has gone to your head, 
Come! don’t make a acene here |” 

“T want one of those cakes,” the other per- 
sisted, ‘'and I'm going to have ft!” 

Jackson cavght him by the shoulder, and 
pushed him through the crowd: but Beverley 
was furious. 

Certainly he was somewhat the worse for bis 
wine, for he whirled round, and struck his friend 
across the cheek. 

There was a crowd In a minute ; but Nell, who 
wae in an agony of shame, had the sati-faction of 
seeing both men marched off very promptly by 
the police. 

Tears came to her eyes as she went on mizing 
the cakes. Besele had been pretty nearly right 
atter all. 

The peopie stared at her; one whispered to 
another, and pointed at her. 

Her cheeke were crimson with mortification ; 
but, fortunately, It was almost time to close, and 
she could go home to weep her chagrin out on 
her own piliow. 


She told no one about ib, but went back the 
next day doubly resolved to wear a mask of 
impenetrable reserve. She would not look at 
anybody ; and when she saw coming towards 
her a man who had one cheek freely deco- 
rated with court-plaster, she looked stubboraly 
away. 

“*I beg your pardon,” he eal’, lifting his hat, 
* but may | speak to you 8 moment!” 

At a glance Nell recognised Jacksop, and 
coloured. 

“I—I have been very anxious to speak to you 
ever since last night!’ he sald, hurriedly, 





er) 


am very sorry for that unfortunate occurrence, 
and I have come to apologise !” 

He drew out his card-caze as he spoke, and 
handed her a card, on which she :ead, with some 
surprise, the name-— 


* Lioret Jackson,” 
“ 
‘Tam truly sorry for what hap 
went on. ‘The fact is, my friend 
Uttle too much champagne last night, 
awfully ashamed of himself! 
face to come and see you, but he wanted me 
apologise for him. And,” he added, with 
smile, “I think he has been well punis 


“I—I think I am ob to you 
woy,”’ Nell sald, slowly. “ You did try to make 
him behave.” 

“T am afraid I wes more zealous than dis- 
a At any rate, I am very sorry for {tb 
all ” 

" Well, it fs all over now. And,” she added, 
lifting her eyes, “I have had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of sageone of whom I 
have heard very often, through my mother, Mrs. 
Trenton,” 

“What! You are not——” : 

“T am—your second cousin, if you don’t mind 
the truth,” sald Nell, demurely. 

Jackson looked at ber for a moment in 
amsrenent, 

‘*] have heard of you,” he 
* Your name fe Nel), fan's it?” 
She nodded, 

. ,” he continued, ‘what are you doling 
ere.” 


“Tam earning my bread, as well as making 
it,” she said, with @ smile, “ Will you have a 


cake?” 
They look awfully good! But 


sald, presently. 


‘* Thanks | 
you have s brother, haven’t you?” 

“Hal? yes, Hal’s at college, and the family 
finances befng at a low ebb, I am here.” 

‘* Does Hal know it?” 

"No, Indeed |” 

"TI thought not,’ 

“You muet buy a box of baking powder now,” 
said Nell, as he finished the cake, 

“ Half-a-dozsn!” Jackson answered. ‘ Bat 
what shall I do with it? Is it good for anything 
bealdes making cakes 1” 

*'It will lighten all manner of sadness,” said, 
Nell, as she gave bim the whole six tins. 
“ There, please! Now you are to go away. 
I can’t stand here talking to young men, you 
know.” 

* Bat you have not accepted my apology.” 

*€ Oh, yes, I bave |” 

‘'May 1 come and get another cake to-mor- 
row #” 

‘Tf you buy some more baking powder ?” 

Jackson laughed, and went away much pleased 
with himeelf, 

Every day after that he attended the Food 
Exhibition, and bought a tin of beking powder. 

When the Exhibition was over, a month later, 
he called on Nell, by her permission, and brought 
a © vallee fall of the unopened tins. 

‘fT want you to take these,” he sald; “I 
don’t know what to do with them!” 

“ Bat what do you want me to do with them?” 
said Nell, laughing. 

“I wish you would continue to make cakee for 
me all my life!" he said, looking her in the 
eyes with an expression that brought the colour 
to her cheeks, ‘' Nell, conld anything induce s 
good, brave giri like you to marry s worthless 
fellow like me?” 

** Something might,’ she eald, demurely. 

“What!” was hfs eager reply, 

‘* Love |—nothing else #” 

“But I do love you!” hé went on. “ From 
the very first your face charmed me! Then I 
adm your Independent epirit! and then I 
learned to love your sweet, womanly self! Nel), 
if you ever could care enovgh for me--—” 

She held out her hand, 
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“J dol” she said, softly ; and Jackson saw the 
light of his own happiness in her eyes. 

When Bessie heard of 1b she was ecstatic. 

“ To think you should have eaptured one of the 
rich Lionels by baking cakes!” she sald with « 
rapturous sigh. 

And now that Nell is married, and Bessie vieits 
her, they have together what they call ‘‘ cake 
teas,” in memory of how Nell won " the best 
husband fn the world |” 


Ons of the most remarkable lakes on the 
earth’s surface is situated at Tar Point, on the 
Island of Trinidad, and bears the suggestive 
name of Pitchtake, Ab firet view the surface 
the lmpreefon ‘hat it fa large Body-cf' plac 
the im in that itis a large of pla 
water, but a closer examination proves it to be a 
vast plain covered with hard and harde 
pitch, In the winter months, the surface o 
this lake is lectly smooth and of a con- 
sletency sufficient to bear any weight. 


An insect that can count—-at least up to eiz— 
is the curious discovery with which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Delauncey, of the French army, credits 
himself, The creature is a hem!pter, about an 
eighth of an Inch long, and was ecen in a garden 
of Noumea, New Caledonia, attention bein 
attracted by its siogular turning on Its own h 
as 8 pivot, while resting on a banana-leaf. After 
a pause of a quarter of an hour, the movements 
began again, when the observer was able to make 
the following record : Six turns in the direction 
of the hands of a watch, then o stop; six turns 

te direction, a stop; five turns In 

a stop; and so on in descend- 

ing order until finally one turn was made in each 

direction. Then the insect stopped, remaining 

still immovable at the end of an hour. Oaly two 

specimens of the losect were found, and both 

were, unfortunately, lost. The mysterious count- 
{og was observed on only one occasion, 


A Srierpm Orrer ww Sswine Macnives.— 
Although a séwing machine fe indispensable to 
every well-regulated home,;and while of late 
yeare the price of machines has been greatly 
reduced, yet they are still at a figure considerably 
beyond the means of many women who would 
find @ sewing machine of so much assistance to 
them in thelr ordipary sewing, or, more par- 
ticularly, fo dressmaking. Tals difficulty may 
now be overcome, Oar readere will thank us 
for calling thelr attention to the Atlas Sewiog 
Machine Company, 184, High-street, Camden 
Town, N.W., who have made a beautiful shuttle 
lock-stitch machine (the Atlas ‘‘B”), which Is 
worth £4 44, but which they offer at 393, or by 
monthly Inatalments of 5s for £2 2, Thia 
company guarantee their machines for four years, 
and, moreover, allow anyone who wishes to buy s 
machine to have one on trial for a month on 
recelp) of a deposit of 53, Such an offer at once 
proves {ts value, and never before has a shuttle 
lock-stitch machine been offered at this price. 
The price includes hemmere, binders, braider, 
tacking guide, corder, guilter, and, cf course, all 
the necessary iraplements for olling and keeping 
the works in order. To those who are in deep 
consideration over wedding presents they cannot 
do better Loyenh aly ay 4 young bride an Atlas 
"2? , as Ib will prove one, if not 
the best, of her household treasures. For heavier 
work, such as that of a dresemaker, or a house 
in which a great deal of dressmaking is done st 
home, it migh* be advisable to select a stronger 
machine, such as the Atlas A” of the same 
company. The price of this is only £2 10a, com- 
plete, or £2 15s, if paid for in monthly {nstal- 
monte of 53,5 its advantages are the greater 
strength of its working parte, the ease and 
vapldity of working caused by the interaal gear: 
ing for the driving wheel, and other pointe, 
besides the extra large space ander the arm, 
alth.agh all the Atlas machines have large cloth 
piates and good s under the arm. The 
heaviest and the lightest fabrics can be worked 
co with this machine, the only thing required to 
adapt it for different classes of work being a 
alight alteration in the tension and size of stitch, 
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CHAPTER XIL 
“A Fa comes sailing, sailing ocr the crystal 


I THIvg Fate must have heard my prayer, 
and, belug in a tendor-hearted mood, taken good 
heed of 7 petition for happiness, for with the 
week’s Colin and I have floated {nto smoother 
Waters. 


Disagreeables have vanished like shadows {nto 
thin _ and Gable Ead {is once more sweet 


Cy 

Aunt’s purr fs again beard on the hearth, and 
she went so far as to express a tolerable amount 
of regret for ha spoken to me as she did, 
adding that poor ’s sorrow made her beside 
herself, ~ 

“OF course she “did not, could not, mean what 
she sald to her sweet niece, Gella ;” and I must 
forgive her. 

It’s easy enough to forgive, but terribly hard 
to forget, I find ; however, as I am once more a 
“ precious,” I ought, [ suppose, to be correspond- 
ingly content. 

Lefla is still here, too, Aunt quite clings to 
her companionship, seemingly, and is loth vo let 
her go ; hence { conclude she will remain a fixture 
at Gable End for the present. 

Well, it matters not to me now. She, too, 
apologised to me the following morning. 

* You mustn’t mind what I said, you know, 
Celia. My tongue always rons away with me, 
and I really did think Colin Boughton liked me, 
only I wasswiaolly mistaken. You see, I can’t 
afford to pick and choose. I’y> no money, and 
only a fair amount of good looks as my share of 
a bargain, so I must have been an awful fool to 
imsgiue he’d teke the trouble to ask me. His loss 
won't break my heart though, never fear, eo for- 
give whatIsald, Ol course he’d rather have you 
than me. I’m a pauper—you're not,” 

There was a mixture of sneer in L!ls’s re- 
pentance which I could not help noticing ; how- 
ever, that is generally Lafla’s way, so I must not 
be eurprised, and I heartily forgive her, as she 


Michsel has never broached the subject at all. 
Bat, then, I bad no quarrel with him, poor 
fellow, and he continues to treat me jast as he 
always did ; so plainly he Las in thie case forgtven 


me, 

Fatber has had a charming letter from Slr 
Hagh Boughton, and I one frorm Volin’s mother. 
They are coming down in September to visit us 
at Gable End, and express all sorts of kind wishes 
and pleasant messager. 

Hence, you see, Fate certainly did hear that 
prayer of mine, and hae duly attended to it. The 
course of my true love le running quite smooth 
now. May it continue to do so ! 

Thus anotber_ week floats away to join the 
never-ending psat,and then comes my first part- 
ing from Colir. 

Somehow the idea of his golng away from 
Marling and leaving me alone has never pre- 
age itself to my otherwise vivid imagina- 

or. 

The blankness of ceparation hae not occurred 
to me at sjl in any shape or form until ip looms 
full and lifelike right upon me. 

My ship wes eailing over the sea of love so 
easily, quietly, and delightfully, that a good-bye, 
though only for a ehort time, comes most un- 
pleasantly, 

Tam gathering worella cherries for Prudence 
jast after breakfast, when who should appear on 
the scene but Colin, and I notice at once, without 
any question or auswer simply In the tone he 
takes his good-morrow from me, that something 
is awiee. 

* Good morning, Blue Eyes,” he sayr, putting 
his arm round me, and kisslog each cheek in 
turn. Blue Eyes is his own especial baptizing, 
In memory of our waterside meeting, which 
meng ype deg. ‘* Ave you too busy 
at present to come and have a quiet chat some- 
where?” he ends, as soon as this interesting cere- 
mony {s concluded, 


Our day is azually devoted to “ quiet chats,” I 
find, though they do not, as 8 role, begin quite 
ao early in the forenooy. There is, therefore, 
nothing unprecedented In this remark, or cal- 
culated to arouse suspicion. 

“My dear boy,” I return calmly, feeling that, 

ge to mr, I may patronize him as 
much se ever I like, for all his twenty-eight years, 
‘* can’t we chat quietly here while I ara gathering 
Prudence her cherries for cherry brandy, which 
you know you are fond of) They must be 
gathered to-day, or the birds aud wasps will do 
it for uy. @ are perpetually chatilog it 
strikes me. Why, there'll be nothing left to 
= very soon ; we shall have exhausted 
eo al).”” 

** Ah, bat thie isa particular chat, dearest, on 
a particular anbject. I came early on purpose, 
because, do you know, I shall have to run away 
from Marling either to-night or to-morrow 


Colin!” I cry, in deepest smazement, 
* Leave Marling and me? Why, whatever is the 
matter ?” 

“Don’t look so tragical, Blue Eyes!’ he re- 
turns, laughing ab my evident dlemay. ‘I have 
not murdered anyone, or been a Blue Beard, or 
scandalised the Rectory, Don’t look at me as if 
T bad, please. When you've picked your cherries, 
T’'ll tell you ali about ft,’’ 

“Oh! never mind the cherries,” I say, with all 
the inconsistency of my sex, mingled with intense 
curiosity as to what can possibly cause Collp to 
leave Marling ; ‘' they must wait a little time. 
I dare say the wasps won’t mind. Come, we’)! 
go to.the orchard,” laying my basket down aad 
covering over the trult f have plucked with a 
buge rhubarb lea’. Then, linking my arm 
through his, we wander off to the orchard and 
my hammock, remnant of poor Michael's devo- 
tion, ‘Now begin. Tell me all, everything ; 
the minutest scrap, remember. The why and 
wherefore, and vsasop. You bad boy to talk of 
going away like that!” I say, severely, looking 
up at him with anything but a severe look on 
my face for all my wordr. 

“The fach is, Blue Eyer, I'm bothered,” he 
begins slowly, in answer to my expressed com- 
mand, é 

“T suppose you are, as you speak of golng 
away,” I return, with a smile. ‘‘Men usually 
do go when they’re bothered. Who is the 
botherer pray, may I ask? Am I the unlucky 
individual? Have I been flirting with the sun, 
put too much sugar in your tea, or given you a 
wrong flower fur your buttonhole}” sitting {n 
the hammock and lazily swinging it to and fro 





with one hand. 

“You naughty little thing, you know It’s not 
that, I’m sorry to say it’s much more serious 
than any of the three things you name,” he 
answers, gravely, “ I’m nob joking, dear, really.” 

“Oolin, you've two wrinkles on your fore- 
head, quite deep wrinkles, and i don’t like them 
at all, Unwrinkle them at once, Come here 
and let me smooth them away, and I won't joke 
any more, We'll talk ever so seriously, but no 
wrinkles, mind.” 

He kisses me, and the forehead gets smooth. 

** Well, now to business. What fe it, who fs 
! tt, and what is its shape?” and I take his Sfogers 
in solne, 

**Tt’s a money bother, litvle one,” he returns 
ruefally, after s pause. 

“That's bad, dear, But how and why a 
money bother? What eort of a money bother I 
mean?” 

‘SA bad sort—a confoundedly bad sort,” he 
answors, rather forcibly, bub 16 Is evidently no 
light matter, and so Colin shall be allowed 
vigorous speech, ff ft will do him any good. 
“The trath is, I've had 6 letter from my 
brother Daryl this morning, which has upssi 
me awfully.” 

“From your brother. Oh! then the money 
bother {2 connected with him and not yon 1” I 
exclaim, relieved fn my mind, for all sorta of 
things were careering through my mind, con- 
jured up by Colin’s words, ‘' What does he 
say?” 
if What doosn’s he say, Blue Eyer, would be 
nearer the mark I fancy. A letter os long as 
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your arm, fall of self-reproaches and regrets, 
and walls agalash his luck, as he calle tt, I never 
gaw such a fellow as he is ; no ecooner out of one 
sorape than he's in another. He tells me he’s In 
an awful meres now, and from what he writes I 
can quite believe it,” 

"And he wanty you to ged him ont of it, I 
suppose?” I ask, calmly, for Colin has told me 
a good deal about his elder brother from time to 
time since oar engagemen), and it has always 
struck me that my fature brother-in-law Ipvari- 
ably pressed Colin. Into his service when any 
special scrape hemmed him ip, and expected the 
younger to help him free again, fastead of going 
first to him for advice or suggestion. From 
what I have heard anent my future relative, one 
raight, without untruth, cali him a rip. 

** Just ao, Hbtle one; yon'’vs hib the right nail 
oa the head this time. That ls exactly what be 
does want. Uafortunetely I am afraid I can’t 
help him this time,” says Colla, throwing bim- 
self down on the grass ab my feet, “I fear it’s 
quite beyond my help.” 

** What does he want you to do, dear!” I ask 
at length, as my lover remains ruefally silent, 
plucking up Mttle tufts of grass near him, and 
making miniature hay with them. 

*§T. go up bo town at ouce without any delay 
and see him about it, It’s an awfnl nuisance, 
because I don’t want to go, nob but what I feel 
I’ve overstayed my time with the Barlows 
already. Only they're both such dear kind 
souls, and Miss Hannah such a thorough sweet 
old matchmaker, who won’t Maten to my apolo- 
gies for remaining so long, but declares she {s 
glad to have me, otherwlee, my darling, I know 
I caght to relieve them of my presence by this 
time. Bat now its not a question of like or dis- 
like, bub one of must 1” 

But why does Dary! want you so particularly, 
Colin? Why must ib be you to help him? 
Way can’t he go to your father?” I ask, per- 
plexedly, for I do nob see why my poor Collin 
og be dragged into whatever Daryl chooses 
to 0. ” 


" He could not dothat, He has written to ms 
because he says I am the only man who oan help 
him ia his atrait, Poor old fellow, he's full of 
regrets now its done, I do wish he'd regret first 
in these scrapse of hfs. It’s no ase wishing that 
though now the thing {fs done.” 

“What has he done, Colin, dear? You need 
not mind telling me, and you may be sure I 
shonld not talk about ft if you did not wish me 
to,” I put in, earnestly. 

" My Blae Eyes, I know I can trust you per- 
fectly. Daryl did not swear me to secrecy, 
besides, as you will be one of the famiiy before so 
very long, ft may be as well you should know 
beforehand all {ts faults and failings. Only 
promise not to throw me over, that’s all, because 
I've got a rip of a brother.” 

*‘ My dear old melancholy boy, what nonsense 
you do talk, Now, tell me, does your father 
know about thie, whatever itis?’ 

“Oh tno,” he answers quickly, ‘not a syl- 
lable. I would not have hima know for worldsa— 
neither would Daryl. It’s the fear of that which 
makes him tn such a fever of avxlety for me to 
come up abonce and see what can bedone, I 
suppoze affairs are approaching a crisis or I 
should have been left in peace a little longer,” and 
he heaves a heavy sigh, 

‘Ts it very bad, then?” I query presently, 
rather welghed down by my lover's evident ua- 
easiness of mind. 

* About as bad as It well can be, dearesb. You 
eee Darylis always dead on horse-raciog, and 
he's been most unlucky with his bets all this year, 
Derby and Ascot have both been terribly bitter 
experiences to him, and he’s regularly hemmed 
himself In with heavy racing debts,” 

“Can’t he psy them, then!” I query again, 
beginning to see how the land lay as regards the 
money bother. 

“No;” be returns slowly, “‘he can’t. He 
knew he couldn’t psy if he lost when he bet, 
that’s where my brother shows his want of prin- 
ciple. Of course he thought he’d win. He always 
does think he’s going to win until he loses, and 
then comes the struggle to pay, It ien’t the 
firs time I’ve been through {b with him, and yet 





he won’t take warning, But this seems a worre 
business than any previotia one, I’m afraid, from 
what I can gather by his incoberent kind of 
letter, He can’t pay up, thongh, for we Bough- 
tona are poor, my Blue Eyes! I told you that, 
didn’t I, when I seked you to give me youreslf $” 
he ends quite sadly, as if it really were oa crime 
to be poor. 

"What does it mabttér, you dear old thing, 
whether you area millionaire or nop? Ab least 
it does not. matter to me, and I am about the 
most interested parity, am I not!” 

"Ab! but Idon’s ilke ft,” he goes ov, still 
reaticesly plucking the graes. ‘' People may call 
mé mercenary, and a few other hard names, 
Oaly don’t believe them, my darling. Only beileve 
that Tlove you with all my hearband soul, That 
is true enough, I csn swear,” 

‘‘Pll believe you withont that,” I put in, 
promptly, with a smile at his vehemence, which, 
however, fs very pleasant to hear; “ well, what 
about Daryl?” ; 

“Yes, I was wandering from the subject, 
wasn’t J, It seems a shame to burden you with 
the list of my brother’s psccadiiloes in the shape 
of racing debts, though ; shall we talk of some- 
thing else?” 

No,’ Lanswer, decidedly, ‘' something muat 
be done, of course, and | wish to know all, every- 
thing, as I said at firat, What will he do?” 

**3t isn’t a question of what he will do now, 
it’s what be has done, You see he was obliged to 
pay up those racing debts at once,” 

“Oh! he has paid them?” I exclaim, won- 
dering why he should be in euch a state of mind 
aince they were paid. 

“Walt @ moment, my darling, Your sweet 
little tongue runs on too fast forme. To pay 
those debts of honour, as be chooses to call them, 
he drew bills for the various sums, which were 
diacounted by the money-lendere, Those bilis 
were backed with my father’s name,” he ends, 
alghing. 

“Sic Haugh does know, then?” I Interrupt 
again, more and more mystified, as he unravels 
the tangled skein. “'I thought you sald jusb 
now he did not?” 

‘‘What I said jash now was a fact, Celia 
dearest,” he says, rising to his feet, and coming 
to-atand close beside me as I alt fn my hammock. 
‘*My poor father has no knowledge of those 
bills.” 

**] don’t understand, Colin,” I falter won- 
deringly, looking up tn my betrothed’s face, and 
noting the troubled look of those dear, brown 
eyes, 

**No, my darling. I can quite understand 
that, of course you do not,” he responds, hur- 
riedly, avolding meeting my eyes. “ How should 
you kaow here In Arcadia? The world is very 
fall of evil, Blue Eyes; fuller of guile than you 
cau even dream of, I am telling you this, be- 
cause, dear, I would not have you say in the 
future that I had ever concealed anything from 
you, and rumour has such a malicious tongue, 
Rumour might seb your little heart a-beating 
causelessly, so you shall hoar ail, everything as 
you wish, My father’s name on the back of 
those bills isa forgery!” 

He had taken my hand in his, and I now feel 
the grasp tighten as if be feared I might draw ft 
away, and so mark my sense of distrust and 
avoidance. I close my fingers tighter on bis as 
I answor, bewilderediy, — 

“ A forgery, Collat Ob, how terrible!” 

** Terrible! Say horrible, shameful, criminally 
diegraceful, Believe me, it costs me no small 
pang to tell you this, for we Boughtons are 
proud enough, at any rate, and we bave never 
numbered a forger in our race,” he returns, 

“Tt my father gets to hear fb, it will 
» I believe.” 

* Bat will he, do you think?” I ask, shocked 
ab this aspect of affaire, and still in a state of 
mental wonder and mystification at the whole 
history. 

“ For myeelt I cannot see how ft ia to be. pre- 
vented,” he answers, sorrowfully ; “ when those 
bills are presented for payment, most certaialy 
Daryl cannot meet them, he declares he hasn’t a 
spare ten-pound note.” 

"Then what will happen!” 





“Why, they will come before my father, and 
he will then learn the whole, shameful truth, 
that his son and helr has forged hie name to 
coeed his racing debte. There is no loophole of 
excape that I can sve, unless——” 

"Uniess what, Colinf” I ask, looking up 
searchingly Into his face, 

" Unless those bill are pald elther before or 
wheu tfiey fall due,” he answers, slowly. 

"And cannot they be, by any means what- 
ever 1” 

" Where is the money to come from, my Pius 
Eyes, tell me that if you can! Nob from the 
Boughton coffers, lam very certain. Why, the 
total would swamp Haughtayne for years to 
come”—Haughtayne is the Boughton estate— 
“ besides,” he goes on, quickly, “ when my father 
gees those bills he will be se furlous that if he 
had the money lying ready at his bankers I do 
pot think be would pay itto shield Daryl. Sir 
Hagh is a man of metal, and has a stern eense of 
the family honour, You will eay so whea you 
know him,” 

“Sarely, Colla, dear, your brother contem- 
plated all this before he did 1b?” 

" My sweet little dafsy, Daryl, as usual, trosted 
to luck—trusted that something would turn up 
to relieve lilm of these heavy responsibilities, 
atid, as usual, he found himself mistaken, He fs 
relying now on Goodwood, and I expect will only 
plunge di in the mire in consequence, In 
the meantime he asks me to devise some scheme 
for reseulng those bills from getting to my father, 
as If I could do anything to prevent It, Why, I 
am powerless, I have no spare thousands to throw 
away. If I had, he would be welcome to them, 
I am sure.” 

‘* What do you think Sir Hugh willdo?” I 
query, after a pause. “ Will he be very angry ? 
What wili he eay t” 

"He will disown his algnature at once, of that 
I - hays aor Proclatm it ink ge cut off the 
en aughtayne is entailed property you 
a and probably break his heard into the bar- 


‘* How dreadful! And what will become of 
Daryl, dear 1" 

“Well, he will be arrested for forgery, tried, 
found gullty, and sentenced. The heir of Haugh- 
tayne will be a convict, and the Boughtons 
irretrievably ced. You had better send 
me about -mwy business at once, my darling, 
before it all comes out, Mr, Lascelles will not 
care about his daughter being allied to the 
brother of a convict, will he?” he ends moodily. 

** Hush, dear, don’t speak like that. My father 
will be just, I am certain, and we cannot help 
what Daryl has done, It would take more than 
that to make me send you away, as you term ft 
—that Is, of my own accord. Can you think of 
no way to avold the exposure ?’’ 

“None, but by paying the money. If I were 
to sell out and hand Daryl over my commission 
money, {t wouldn’t be sufficient to meet those 
accursed bflle, or I would do It at once to save 
our name,” and poor Colin gfoans. 

**T do wish I could help you, poor old darling, 
I mean moxey help, You know I shail be quite 
& rich girl some day, and my money fs lying idle, 
as it were. and doing nothing, only I cannot 
touch {b yet—no one can indeed, until father 
leaves me, so I might almost a5 weil be poor, 
mightn't i, for all the helpIcan be? There- 
fore, you silly boy, mo one can call you mer- 
cenary, a8 you sald jast now, because father 
will live years to come, and we might both easily 
die before he did.” 

“ My Blue Eyes, I fear they will try and take 
you from me,” he says, wrapping his arms round 
me, and holding me close. ‘*I feel a horrible 
presentiment something will happen to drift us 
apart—that there is a tiny cloud coming up on 
the horizon to shadow us, I cannot define why 
I think eo, only the thought will present Itself 
somehow 


“ Now, my dear boy, you are begioning to talk 
noneense,” 1 answer, consolingly ; “‘ we have had 
ovr emall clond already, it has passed over us, and 
ealledaway. Pat a your presentiments, and 
be very eure I am uot likely to throw you over. 

“My darling, 1 would nob doubt you for 
worlds,” he returnr, drawing my head sgainst his 
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preast. “I do not think you are only a falr 
weather Celia, Remember iat no one can love 
you more fondly and devotedly than I do, if you 
should wish to send ms desolate away.” 

* Bat I shall not wish,” s ye in, cm. se 
“why will you harp upon that theme! you 
dilly toollsh old boy. When you come back you 
will find me jast the very same Oclia you lef», 
Of course you must go, there’s no help for {t, 
but I do not eee why you should imagine all 
sorte of horrible things will happen while you 
are away, which will rob be for long, { hope, 
Why, one would think years, and nob a few days, 
wore toteparate ue, Tink how nice it will be 
to come back ; we can have our quiet chats to 
our hearts’ conteut then, zad such beaps of froah 
things to easy. What the do you go?” 

* Well, I’ve sent a telegram to Daryi to wire 
me back whether he wants meat ouce. I shall 
probably get an suswer this sfternoon, and, if it’s 
Amperatiye, shall start by the early trafn to-mor- 
cow morning.” 

“ And when will you’ come back ?” 

"In a week—perhsps less if I can, you small 
darling. I shall not atey any longer than I can 
help, My leave is nearly up now, and I wan‘ to 
have as much of my Blue Eyes as I can before 
it’s over, Why there’s Marling clock striking 
twelve, and I’ve been here more than two hours, 
I must get back to see ff that telegram has 
arrived. IfI have to go to-morrow morning Vil 
run in to-night and say good-bye, as I shall 
be of too early to-morrow to see you, And 
mind, when I’m gone, you're to think of me 
very often, and blow mea good-nighb kiss every 
aight,” 

“T do believe you're a sentimental Colla,” I 
easy, smiling up at him, 

"Perhaps Iam. Oaly I want you not to think 
of anybody but me, and I shall want to hear the 
bistory of every day, mind, when I come back. 
Now I muat go, Good-bye, you sweet MHbtle 
darling,” and, kiselng me fervently, awey he goss, 
while I saunter back to finish gathering my 
cherries, J find the wasps busy enough when [ 
reach the wail; they, at least, have had a good 
time of {t, and profited by my two hours’ absence, 
So you must own tie indeed an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, 

What an odd, frail, curfous world it all fs ; but 
I know I love Colin, and nothing shall come 
between our two hearts to rive them seunder. 
Of that Tam fully determined—not if we have 
to sweep & crossing together, or quaver forth 
melodies from street to street, to earn our daily 
bread, Atany rate, Colin can sing, that’s one 
comfort, and I’m not a large eater. 

“Get off, waspe, you've had your feast for 
to-day. Don’t be gourmands,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Love reckons hours for months, and days for yeazs, 

And every little absence is an age!” 

Tae my advice, and don't let Eros find you 
sleeping when he comes and looks in at the 
window of your heart to seek a -resting place, 
Be wide-awake, and bid him go elsewhers, a he 
isa troublesome visitor, though so sweet-tongued, 
and smiling-faced, that you may feel inclined to 
éive him hearty welcome at sight of him. 

Coltn has gone, and aever hitherto in my young 
life have I feltso inexpressibly dal!, so utterly 
loat as I do now, quite unable to settle down to 
anything whatever. Eros has a great deal to 
answer for, be sure ofthat. Small need for Colin 
to ask me to think only of him all day, for I can 
Go nothing elae, I wonder whereabouts he is at 
each particular hour, what he fs dolng, saying, 
laughing or sighing, whether thinking of me or 
not. I feel thie ts absolutely , bub what 
can I do to prevent It?’ N g seemingly, I 
positively was so exceedingly foolish as to shed 
tears when he came to say hi¢ a that 
sare evening of our talk over Daryl, and I feel so 
—4#0 very lonely without him, 

Thave been forced to enilst Miss Haanah’s 
good offices to eure my loneliness, and — 
nearly all my time mooning disconsolately about 
the Rectory, in search of any relics of past 





delight ; elttiog monurnfally in the swing, wish- 
ing valuly he were there to swiog me, or gather- 
ing up his stray cigarette ends into a little heap, 
hic jacets, a3 monument to his memory, It is 
to be hoped I shall not always be like this when 
Colin leaves me for a week, or i shall bs ios 
bad case, {5 strikes me. 

Leila has attempted to fill up the breach, by 
proclaimisg her wish that I should dilate on 
Colin to my heart's content {n her private ear. 

* Talk about him as much se ever you like, 
Celia! Don't mind msabit. Say whatever you 
please, ff it’s any rellef to your feelloge. I'm used 
to lovers’ rhapsodies ; Richard entsrtainsmeon the 
charms of some frech damsel on an average about 
oncs amonth, and{t seemsto reliove klm, Possibly 
ig may do the same for you. Anyway, if you feel 
inclined to try it at a remedy, I shall not mind.” 

She seemed wo full of bonhomie when she said 
this, that looking ab her I wondered realiy 


, etter, 


fiancé everything you believe him to be, 





whether ih could be the same Lella who had | 


spoken so bitterly to me only a sort time back. 
Was !t sneer or smile on her lips ; verily I could 
not determine ; however, E-took it as 1t sounded, 
and returned gally,— 

© Toanks, Leila, but I am not a rhapsodist, and 
don’t fee] at ail Inclined to relleve my fesilngs in 
such wise,” 

‘Did be tell you what took him away in such 
a hurry i’’ ehe asked me the nex) momens, eye- 
ing me carlously the while she asked the ques- 
tlop. Leila ls objectionable {n exsees only when 
she is curious, ButIam not the village pump, 
and if she had any latent design of belng pumper 
I fear 10 would end in disappointment, 

“] know why he went, yes!” I returned, 
placidiy, basy knitting a steel bead and silk 
purse, destined for Colin. I know he will never 
use ff, and fo [a tolerably heavy, still, I like to 
think I am doing something for him while he is 
away. 

“I suppose he has gone to setile up old 
scores?” she went on pleasantly, watchiog me 
picking up the bright little beads one by one, 
and knitting them closely in, ‘Now he fs golng 
to turn Benedict, he intends settling down Into 
the quiet married man, Very much married ”— 
with a laugh andher shrug. “ He'll have to burn 
ail bis love-letters. What a heap they will 
make! Destroy all the tender souvenirs of loves 
gone by, and be good boy for the future,” and 
she threw heraeif back in her chair to mark 
what effect this little speech might have upon 
me, 

“Yer! no doubt he will!” I answered non- 
chalantly. I was horrtbly, fiercely jealous once, 
and I do not intend that the green eyed monster 
shall be ‘my old man of the sea’ 4 second time. 
Oh dear no. Love shail not play me such a sorry 
trick as that again, 

* Well, Colin Boughton has had his fling most 
certalaly ” she eald, tiiting her chair to and fro, 
her hands clasped under her head, 

“Probably. One cannot be young twice. Old 
age and faded flowers, no remedies can revive ; 
and I hate milksops |” trenchantly. 

* Tast’s lacky for you, Calla, leb me tell you,” 
in adry tone, ‘'No one can accuse him of being 
amilksop. Mind you,I consider { only fair to 
let you know that he is considered to be in rather 
aiast setup in town, Of course I hear these 
things through Richard.” 

*' Which fs no reason why they should perco- 
late through you to me. Puvasibly your brother 
has mistaken Colin for hie elder brother Daryl. 
Colin has been abroad with his regiment until 
last autumn, but his brother Is about town, as 
you call it, One fs eo easily mistaken, especially 
when there is no persons] knowledge on the quea- 
tion.” 

This is a little poke back at Lella, for I know 
that " Richard” is not usually received In that 
ast where Daryl disports himself, but if she 
choowzs to filng stones, why I must parry them, 
must I nob #” 

“T am nod mistaken,” she returned, rather 
eulkily, ‘Richard only wrote to me yesterday, 
and sald be hoped you'd be happy, but the 
Boughton estates were mortgsged, and the 
second son wouldn't get avything.” 

“To was exceediogly kind of your brother 
Richard to forward this, information for my ex- 





press behoof and benefit,” I put tr, sarcaetically, 
"Pray thank him for me when you answer his 
My father will take ample care that Ide 
not marry a swindler or & blackleg.” 

“You needu’t be so cross about ft,” she sald, 
peevishly, “ I was only telling you for your own 
good. I know if I were going to marry 5 man I 
should be very gratefal to any one who found 
out whether he had any money or not, J don’s 
like buying a pig in a poke, sud men are s 
deceitful. They pretend one thing and mear 
another, and then when It’s too late you find 
them out. I only hope you'll always find your 
I shall 
always consider he behaved atroclously to me,” 
energetically, rocklog herself backwards and for- 
wards 

"Do you mean here, or in Devonshire?” F 
queried, rather cruelly, but what can one do 
with a girl ike Leila } 

“I mean both, He led me on—he can't deny 
it,” and her mouth drew down at the corners, a3 
if ehe intended to Indulge in briny sorrow. 

“But he doas deny It,” I asserted, forcibly, 
” denies it most emphatically, and [ belisve him.” 

** OF course he does to you. Well, I bear you 
no malice, Calla, remember that,” she answered, 
bifuking her eyer, for the tears remained unshed. 
"No, I bear neither of you malics, don’t think ft.” 

I glanced sharply up at her from my work. 
She spoke fair enough, but if ever a malicious 
gleam shone over any face it ehone from hers, and 
I catch ib In the second I look up, before it 
vanishes. 

I wish she was gone, I feelasif she meaut 
to do us come harm. A vague, uncomfortable 
presclence, and yeb 1 may do her great injustice. 
How fs it that when we are children we always 
taste our powders even under the seductive mask 
of raep verry jam } I know | invariably discovered 
the chest, and turned mutinous, Later years 
only make ua children of a larger growth; and our 
senees kecner even than in childhood, 

This moruing I had my firat love-letter from 
Colin—the first love-letter [ have ever had in all 
my life, written in such a litle, scribbly hand 
too, I have already read itso many times that 


| J alraost know {b cff by heart, aud in another few 


times of porusal I shall donbticss be able to reciie 
fv word for word. Whatan ineffable little allly 
lam! Talk of a green gosilng! It ls nothing 
tome. Weil, Ovlia tells me nothing of Daryl, 
only says he has nv cheering news for me, which 
does nod sound encouraging, aud adds that he 
shali run down to Marling on the following 
Friday, which will have made him absent eight 
whole cays. 

I mentioned this intention to the assembled 
family circle at luncheon, and father immediately 
said be thought it would be much pleasanter for 
him to come back to Gable Ead, and remain with 
us until be left Marling for good, 

Tao Idea charmed me, and | knew Colin would 
much prefer belong here than at the Rectory, 
where, as he sald, he considered he had stayed to: 
long already, though neither Miss Hanaah nor Mr. 
Barlow allowed iv to be the case, Milas Hannah 
had so taken us under her wiog that I belfeve 
she would have Ilked to keep Colin at the Ractory 
until we were married and done for, 

Wheu I heard father’s proposal I fully antici- 
pated some soft, purring dissent, carefully 
augared and sweetencd to taste from Aunt, 
Some vague excuse, or regret, that jast at thao 
particular time ft would be impossible to receive 
another vialtor at Gable Had, which out for that 
tiresome something would have been the ons 
thing delightful to her above the othera, 

Strange to ssy, for once my mental acumen 
played me false, Aunt agreed to it with the 
swoetest amilability possible. There was nob & 
flaw {a tone, look, manner, at che inquired in her 
best volca which room her ‘sweet niece” 
thought Mr. Boughton would like. Leila, too, 
clapped her hands hey fra ab me, and sald, 
alrily, what a lucky girl I was to have such # dear 
papa, and how nice {b would be to have him ail 
day long, meaning, of course, Colin, So it bs- 
eames an accomplished proposal, and I wrote to 
my lover that same afternoon, that he might get 
{t ab once, 

The I sallied forth to post ft tn the villags 
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“WELT, COLIN BOUGHTON HAS HAD HIS FLING MOST CERTAINLY!” SATD L&iL4, TILTING HER CHAIR TO AND FRO, 


aud go on to the Rectory to acquaint Miss Hannah 
of our project, aud talk about Colin, 

To her alone did I indulge fa what Leila called 
“ lovers’ rhapaodies.” She was my sscape valve, 
and, indeed, she must often have wearied of the 
endless round of what he sald, did, and what a 
darling he was, To me, however, it was the 
intensest interest and delight, 

When I got back I arrived to find father chas- 
ing the laet Brahma hen out of the flower-garden 
Four of them had by some mifschance got looee, 
and wandered stralghtway to the most delectable 
epot they could find, namely, our flower-beda— 
father’s pride and glory. Here they soon made 
awful havoc, a ecratched ruln waste, and here by 
accident father happened to see them from his 
brary window. 

Heedless of hat orany kind of head covering, 
and thinking only of those devastating hens, and 
the murder of his lovely flowers, ruined for that 
summer, he ruehed out into the broiling after- 
noon sun, just then blazing away with all its 
hottest splendour, I found him over-flushed, 
heated, panting, but victorious. The last Brahma 
hen had fled preclipitately, pursued by Peter, who 
came fn at the death, 

Bab the unusual exertion proved too much, 
He complained towards the evening of violent 
headache and pafn in his limbs, adding that hs 
feared the eun had given him a slight stroke as 
he felt fn at the back of hia neck so much, 

Aunt fussed about him, aod concocted some 
kind of febrituge, she calls it, for him to drink, 
= yet 1b does not seem tc have done him any 


good, 

Another day gone, One less before my Colin 
comes, Dear soul! How I do long to have him 
back. Father Is no better, and the house very 
quiet, Michsel, too, has departed for twenty-four 
hours to London, so aunt informed me, but she 
did not add the resaon. 

*‘Io is nothing but a little business matter of 
my ownv,” she ended. “I did not think ft 
necessary to worry your father about It, especially 
as he fg eo nnwell.” 





I confees, however, to being a little startled at 
suddenly meeting Michael arrayed in his Sanday 
beet, not the usual work-a-day country garb, 
emergicg from aunt’s room as I was on my 
way downstairs to breakfast, and stopping me 
with a— 

“VI axy good. bye, Cella, I’m just off Tae 
dog-cart is ab the door,” 

“Of!” I echoed, surveying the unusual spse- 
tacle of Michael In broadcloth and top hat on a 
weekday morning. ‘Off! Where to? Where 
are you going ¢” 

"I’m obliged to go up to London for mother,” 
he returned, In his harsh, uneven voice, brushing 
the nap of his hat. ‘‘I shan’t be away long, only 
until to-morrow morning. I want to catch the 
early trafic.” 

* Ohi” I rejoined, still looking at him, and 
aunt came to the door. 

** Michael is going up for me, my precious, A 
little matter of business, that fe all. He must 
make himself useful to his mother sometimes,” 
playfally. ‘Come, Michael, you will loze your 
train. Say good-bye to Celia, though it is not 
for long. He will be back to-morrow. Have 
yor said good-bye to Leila yeb? You must not 
forges her, She is downstaire, waltlog to see 
ycu off,” 

We all descended, found Lefla at the hail door, 
and the dog-cart ready. 

As he drove cff, Leila euddenly burst owh into 
a long, low peal of laughter. 

‘* What are you laughing at?’ I asked, won- 
dering at this sudden display of mirth. 

I myself could not see anything so remarkably 
fanny in a man driving away from a hall door. 
I might be obtuse, no doubts, still I idn’t 
see it in the same light that Leila evidently 
viewed ib, ; 

“My thoughts,” she answered, abruptly, 
ceasing her hilarity as quickly as she began {t. 

Were they so very fanvy, then }'’ I remarked, 
rather sarcastically, for Leila looked at me as if I 
was In some way connected with her mirth, and 





no one, rind you, likes being o butt, I don’t 
pretend that ft is agreeable, 

“They were more than fanny, ihey were sim- 
ply excruciatingly delicious,” she rejoined, and 
fancied there was a.slight touch of insolence in 
her tone. “I have the oddest thoughts some- 
times, they come and go in a moment, they 
amuse me infinitely, more than I can ex- 

ress,” 

"So 1b seems,” I put In, quickly. “ There ts, 
I know, a certain class of humanity who always 
laugh at their own wit. You evidently belong to 
that class,” 

“ What a sharp tongue you have when you like, 
Celia! ’’ she said presently, more contemplatively 
than {ll-humouredly. “So I am a fool, am I} 
Fools laugh at their own jokes, consequently I 
am a genus fool. Well, I may be one, as you 
intimate. Time will show whether I deserve 
your encomium or no. I may ask you some day 
whether you still think so, or have altered your 
candid opinion, Bat you know,” suddenly turn- 
fog upon me, * those Jaugh who win.” 

Then she indulged in another low peal of 
laughter. 

I marched aflently [nto the dining-room for 
breakfast, where aunt was already watting for us. 
As she followed behind me I heard her saying 
softly, in a stage whisper,— 

“Those laugh who wir, you know, Cella.’ 


(Zo be continued. ) 








In most parte of Sweden enormous quantities 
of blanched and — — are found that 
Ww hese old mosses are now 
insted wal made foto paper, which is found 
to be very finein quality. A manufactory of 
paper from this material has begun operations 
near Jéabdping, and is turning out paper In all 
degrees of excellence, from tissue to eheets three- 
quarters of an inchio thickness, These latter are 
as hard as wood. 
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* @ooD-BYB!” sam DUDLEY, REGRETFULLY ; THEN TURNING, SIBEL FLED TO THE HOUSE WIi5 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE SWEETNESS OF FIRST LOVE. 


“*My poor little Belle—my lttle sister |” 

Dadley Wentworth was slowly recovering his 
head, which he had lost through compassion, and 
awoke to a consciousness that he was on the 
brink of doing that for which he had declared 
that a man ought to be horsewhipped. 

The girl, quivering with sudden shyness, drew 
' herself away from bim, 

“T must go,” she said, timidly, putting her hat 
etraight, 

“Yes; but where?” looking thougutfully 
over the bare, brown fields, ‘* The Chase is 
not a pleasant place for anyone at present.” 
"To London, I think. I was going to stay 
there till I could get a place as companion.” 

“What achild you are!" his eyes softening 
with wonderfal tenderness. “Fancy you in 
London, wearing out people's d with a 
piteous petition to be taken in! Do the For- 
restere know that you have left them #” 

‘Not yet; I got out of the window,” blush- 
log vividly, 

He raised his eyebrows in evident disappro- 


bation. 
"Would it be poselble to get back again 
without any fass } : ™ 
“Do you think I mast!” 
“T do; st least, for the present.” 
As he wpoke he was already maturing a plan 
ag her welfare ; but it was nob time to broach 


“You don’t know what it will be to me to 
Ro back ;” in a low volee of suppressed emotion. 

I would rather, so much rather, go to 
London,” 

“Impossible! The seven o'clock train has 
gone, even if it weren’h madness to think of ft, 
Jast for a few days bear {t, to please me,” with 
uls Kiosh winning smile, 





She turned her face homewards resignedly. 
Death iteelf she would have been willing to face 
if his voice had led her on—how much more a 
few days of ennui ! 

“Teli me, why did you do {b}” he asked, 
looking down earnestly Into her upturned face, 
as they stood at the gate of Coombe Lodge, 

She turned away, 

*T can’t.” 

“My lfttle one, won’t you let me help you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt may be years before we meet sgalo.”” 

She started convulsively, and looked up st 
him with scared eyes, 

“T have exchanged Into the 13ch Hussars fn 
India, and the regiment is going into active ser- 
vice at once, so that J may have to go In the 
next troopabip. J shouldn't like to start feeling 

vite in the dark abou) you. What hae the 
eneral done to you—at least you can tell me 
that?” 

** He has doubted my word,” drawing herself 
up proadly, “and told me I am not fit to be 
with his daughters! He has shut me up in my 
room, and told mea I am to be a prisoner till he 
can send meaway, He says-—~ Oh! I can’t tell 
you!” the tears ranning down her chesks as she 
recounted her wrongs. 

Thoroughly puzzled, he raised her hands to hie 
lips, and kissed thea, his heart overflowing with 
sympathy. 

"Ts he mad? Shall I go in and «psak to 
him #” 

**No 3 you will only make it worse.” 

“ What was it all about 1” 

That I can’t tell you. Don’t ask me!” 

* I must wait till you choose to trust me,” 
vary gravely. ‘‘ You won't let me help you, 
though nothing wonld please me better.” 

"Yon sre so kind,”’ stifling a sob, “ Good- 
bye!” 

**Good-bye, I suppose if I called I should 
see youn?” 

"No, not a chance,” 

“Then {t is a real good-bye—a long good- 
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THE SPEED OF A LAPWING, 


bye? It Is quite possible that I may get knocked 
over by a ballet. Think of {t, Sibe), I say it 
serfously, We may never mect again,” 

The girl shook like the leaves of a willow in 
the wind, 

“TY ask for no promise--I bind you to no- 
thing ; only there fs no other girl whom I’m 
half so sorry to leave, and yours will be the 
first fac: that I shall look for when I come 
back.” 

She was sobbing now, almost withont re- 
atraint, 

** Still you won’b trust me?” In a volce full of 
pain, ‘* You can’t care for ms in the least.” 

Shame tied her tongue. How could she tell 
hima that, under any circumstances whatever, 
she had met Major Lushiogton in secret—-at 
midnight--in the moonlight. If she had only 
told all, she might have been spared a burden of 
misery ; bud afraid to risk it, she, who was 
usually 20 fond of talking, held her tongue. 

“Then there is no more to be said!” re- 
> Ti her hande, “I was a foo) to think you 


She clasped them together In great agitation ; 
then thinking that ehe would lose him for ever, 
she laid one of them In desperation on his sleeve. 
* Dadley, I do care!” scarcely above a whisper 

A ray of joy pnesed over the face which : 
momen? before had looked so stern. 

“ Then, keep your secret, dear, if you like, I 
am your only frlend—your brotier, always ready 
to do anything for you when you will let me, 
I mustn't keep you—Belle, don’t forget me!” 
looking longingly into the face which he hoped 
one day to make his own ; and the next moment, 
in spite of all his resolutions, he whispered, 
softly, ‘‘Give a kiss to your brother?” and stolo 
It, his soft moustaches resting lovingly on the 
fresh pure lips, At least, though he could not 
claim or she should go fnto the world with the 
seal of his love, It would de no harm to the 
innocent girl, 

There was not a wrong—not o alngle dis- 
honourable thought In his heart towards her. If 
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fortune were kind to him, and she were faithful, 
he might come back one day, and ask her to be 
@ soldier's wife; and If, on the other hand, she 
grew to like another better, {0 would show that 
hie kiss b£2 left no ating behind, 

**Good-bye!” he murmured regretfully, As 
for one {netant he drew her close to his heart, 
there she rested with a sigh of joy and pala; 
then raistog her head quickly, fled with the speed 
of a lapwing through the gate, and up the 
carriage- drive, 

Wentworth fastened the gate, which had 
swung too far, then walked up the road, his 
thoughts so absorbing that he did not notice that 
he passed anyone on the way. Priccilla, the head 
housemaid, had heard the latch of the gate, and a 
fying footstep on the drive, and thinking to 
surprige Mary, the urdr-housemald, fn a flirtation 
with the groom at the Chase, who was supposed 
to look on her rosy face with a favourable eye, 
was much taken aback to find not the servant, 
but his master, 

Whem had he been after? Not Miss Judith, 
Aortainly, who had long ego sat down with the 
rest of the family to dinner, Could it be that 
artful hussy, Miss Fitzgerald? As the ides 
darted through her mind, she quickensd her 
pace toa run, heard a flop on the path, and the 
next moment tumbled over a ladder which was 
lytng flat on the ground, and brulsed her shine. 
She scrambied to her feet, and after anathema. 
tisiog the gardener’s carelessness, limped round 
the corner to the back-door, too much cecuptied 
with her pains and bruises to thiok of anything 
else. But when she had imparted her eamall bit 
of news to her confidant, the cook, and they had 
both shaken thelr heads over the mysterious 
fact that Mr, Wentworth, one of the proudest 
men in the county, had been seen loitering at 
the gate at a time of night when any right- 
minded geatleman ought to have been sitting at 
his dinner, and that somebody had run away 
from him into the of Coombe Lodge, 
ehe got up from her chair, and sald, with a know- 
iog look out of the corner of her eye,— 

“V've quite forgot Miss Fitzgerald’s dinner- 
things, and whilst i’m a-fetching of them, I'll 
take a look round !” 

But when eho had fetched the key, and un- 
locked the prisoner’s door, she found nothing to 
confirm her suspicions, 

Sibel was lying on the sofo, looking dreamily 
{nto the fire, and appsrentiy as innocent as 
herself of any communtcaticns with alover out- 
side. The window was fastened, the curtains 
drawn, aud neither bad nor cloak was t? be seen 
upon the bed ; and yet Priscilla felt an intuitive 
conviction that,thers was somethivg wrong behind 
the ecener, and determined that Mise Judith 
should know all the facts of the case, 

The hard, cold woman hod borne s grudge againat 
Sibel ever sinve ber first eutry into the house. 
She pretended to think it unjust that another fn- 
mate should bs added to the household without 
av facrease te her wages, and any services she 
had te rander to Miss Fitzgerald were performed 
unwillingly, and against the grain. She waa the 
only one of the servants who had not sympathized 
with her in her disgrace 

Foster, the gardener, whose little boy she 
taughtin the Sanday-cchool, was devoted to her, 
Mary, the under-housemald, had been ready to 
ery over her misfortunes. The cook thought it 
her daty to ceem neutral, although ehe enid in a 


‘ alguificant way to Pierce, the butler, ‘Ste had 


no likfog for them stuck-up ustures, which never 
got inte no mischief for a bit of fur.’ 

To which the butler replied, witha solemn shake 
of his head,  There’s always a plenty of mischief 
amongst the petticoats, only some of ’em take 
precious good care not to be found oat.” 

Ree came to the door and whispered a tear. 
ful ‘ good night,” then wend miserably off to 
bed. 

Stbel blessed her for her affection, but felt as if 
she deserved uo pity. Dadley Wentworth had 
told her that he loved her, and her heart was 
singing a gean of joy. 

She was quite content to leave her Iate in hie 
hands. Hehad promised to think for her, so 
that she might let her puzzled brain rest. What 
mattered Is ff her narrow-min ted uncle chere to 





dleapprove of her? Dudley bad an Infinitely 
higher standard than any of them, and yet had 
thought her worthy of hisinterest. Shehad not 
told him; but what did it efgnify She had done 
no wrong, only committed a childish folly ; and 
so ahe hugged herself into a false security, for- 
getting that in this world folly is apb to pay a 
heavier price than ein, 

The fire died out, the house grew very silent ; 
it was time to go to bed. 

So ended the firat day of cnptivity, and o 
gleam of light had already appeared beyond the 
storm-clouda, 

The next day her door was left unlocked, and 
she was informed that she might consider the 
school-room as her sliting-room, 

Mea. Forrester, lookicg pale and worried, came 
to see her jast before luncheon, She did not sit 
down, but leant against the back of a chair as if 
glad of sa 

Stbel rose from her seat bub eald nothing, 
feeling an Inward pity for her aunt, whose 
gentle nature -often strove valuly against her 
husband's harshness. 

* Oaly one word. I can’t stay to diecuss any- 
thing with you,” she began tremulously, “‘dued 
tell me if you wrote that dreadful letter?” 

** No, aunt, [never wrote iti” —.- 

“ Let me see, there’s something else IT want to 
eay,” patting ber hand to her head, which always 
ached with the slightest agitation, “If you 
rarer did you go meet that horrid 
man?’ 

. ‘*I did not go and_mest him,” drawing her- 
selfup proudly, “Jf had known that he was 
there, nothing would have induced me to go.” 

“My dear child, teli me who did write that 
letter }” 

“Tean’t. I promised not to,” turning away. 

“ But ft could do no harm to tell me, and 
nothing elee will convince your ancle.” 

“Then nothing will. He doubte my word, and 
I no longer care what he thinks of ms!” 

Mrs, Forrester looked into the pale, indignant 
face, and sighed. 

“Ten there is no use in my staying ’-—~she 
paused, afraid of expreesing the pity she felt, 
The girl looked g0 white—-{f sho fell {11 she would 
never forgive herself. Drawing her s' swl over 
her shoulders, she walked slowly to the door, 

“Your uncle wishes you to bave regular 
exerciee.”’ 

* Like the prisoners at Newgate,” with a scorn- 
fal carl of her kp, In her fiery independence 
she had small sympathy with those who felt the 
right, and lacked the courage to do it, 

‘'T don’t know about them,” with a pained 
gentiensss that filled the wayward heart with 
compunction ; “but you can have your pony for 
two hours every day.” 

‘*T have no wish to go out,” she sald, quietly. 

"But you will be ill,” piteously. 

‘Tf I am, I shall be the sooner off your 
hands.” 


With this pitiless remark the conversation 
closed, and Mre. Forrester went downstairs wiping 
her eyes ss she sighed, feeling that the good she 
had done was smal! 


© That was brutal of me,” sald Sibel, in pas. | 


sionate celf-reprosch, addressing her remark to 
the fire. “ Aunt Is so weak that uncle twists her 
round his fingers, but she means well, poor thing, 
and might have been quite nice if she had had a 
max, not a monster, for her husband, I wish I 
hadn't burt her!” 


ed 


CHAPTER VIII, 
A PEER TO THE RESCUE, 


Jcpite’s mind was fall ef vague suspicions 
conceraing her cousin, for which she was at a loss 
to account when questioned by Rose, 

Prieciila had mentioned to Miss Wood, ths 
maid, and Mfss Wood had casually let ont to her 
mistress, the mysterfons circumstances about Mr, 
Wentworth at the gate, and the fying feet in the 
carriage drive ; and although 1s never occurred 
to her that Sibel could have descended from her 
window by a isdder, she had an aneasy convic- 
tion that Dudley Wentworth was there on her 
account. 





To do her justice, she was really scandalised by 
her cousin’s supposed conduct, and decided that 
the only way to bring her to a sense of proper 
shame was by relegatirg her to Coventry. Phil 
returned at the end of a week, ful! of his doings 
at. Woolwich, and asked for Sibel in as uncon- 
cerned a manner as he could mauage. 

“Don't talk of her,” sald Jadith, with sad 
gravity. : : 

“ Gone mad, or eloped 1” with his hands In his 
pockets, 

“ Hush! don’t joke about lc, You know what 
papa found out just before she went!” 

“Yes! Anything fresh?” his eyes looking 
unusually eager. 

‘*Nothivg. She is as obstinate as ever, and 
won’t confess.” 

“ Perhaps she bas nothing to confess.” 

“That's right, Phil,” exclaimed Rove, quickly. 
"I¢ fs such an awfal shame to condemn her, 
when she might be io the right all the time,” 

“Tshould think it wae. Lushington’s fn an 
awful wax.” 

"* You dida 6 tell him ?” from both their voices, 
rising almost to a scream. 

**O!F course I did, He proposed to write to 
the governor ; but I told him {§ was no manner 
of use; he might jast aa wall put his letter Into 
the fire, However, he is going to put fb into the 
hauds of someone elee.”’ 

"And our disgrace will be known to the 
county!" Judith rose from her seat In « state 
of excitement. " Fancy, if it gets to Dadley 
Wentworth's ears!” 

“Of course it will. He's Lushington’s partl- 
cular chum, I shouldn’s wonder if he came 
marching down here with his nose in the alr, to 

ve us 4 lecture all round. He won't stand her 

ing kept a prisoner, I can tell you that,” en- 
joying the confasion he had created. 

« Phil, you are enough to drive one mad, What 
possessed you to blab it ont to the first person 
you came across?” 

* Because the first person, as you call him, 
happened to be most particularly concerned in 
it, or rather fn her, There'll bs no end of a row 
if this op, Sibslien’c a nobody to be put 
upon like a common dependent, and Guy may be 
comiog home any day, I should like to know ff 
apy one of you would dare to look him In the 
f ” . 


"“Stvel woulda’t, for one,” with a malicious 
sraile. 

* T guese she would. She’s not the first pretty 
girl who met her lover by moonlight.” He went 
out of the room, and upstairs, walking straight 
Into the school-room, as if it were a matter of 
course. 

Sibel was resding by the firellgit, but she 
looked up eagerly,as he came io, “ Wellf” 

‘* Here’s a letter for yous from Lushington.”’ 

She took [6 from his hand, looking at {t doubt- 
fully, as if she had half a mind not to open it. 
** What does he write to me for” 

“ Better read it and see. A friend Is not to 
be despised,” piaylug with the china ornaments 
on the mantelpiece 

‘' No, indeed,”’ with a sigh, turalog the square 
envelope round, exaralaing the bold hand- 
writing, and attempting to decipher the red and 
gold monogram. ‘She felt a wonderful diein- 
clination to open it, but the vatiog boy 
evidently would not talk till she had. Then she 
tore the envelope right across, and pulled out the 
letter. Her colour rose as she read it :-— 


** Royal Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, 


“Dgarnst Miss FitzGERALD,— 

* What can I do for you? My whole lile 
is at your service, Say the word, and I'll come 
to you ab ones, Would li be any good if I told 
that uncle of youre that 1b was entirely my own 
fault from beginning to end? I should like to 
panch his head | 

‘€Qne line by return of post. (Phil haa en- 
gaged to post ib) to—Yours devotedly, 
* Harotp LUsHINGTON,”’ 


“Entirely his fault, he says, when ib was 
yours,” looking up into her cousin’s face with 
puzzled eyes. 
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“] know, but he won't believe it. He swears 
that you knew he was coming, or you never 
would have gone to the Knoll ab that ifate of 
ol ht,” 

% Phil, I trusted you!” with indignant scorn, 
a3 she tore the letter to pieces, and flung them 
into the fire, 

“{ did my best,” eullenly. 

“Tf you had, he would have believed you, I 
declare you deserve that I should run straight 
down to my uncle, and tell him exactly what 
you have done.” 

* Do, if you like, T'li be banged ff I wouldo’s 
like it, Lushington says I’m eure to have my 
commission directly, and of course the governor 
would make me give it up; but still, anything is 
better than hating myself as I do now. I know 
I'm not fit to look you in the face,”’ and with a 
great gulp, “* you despice me.” 

“One lle more or lees is nothing to a For- 
reater,” 

“Ie that your opinion of mei” stung to the 
quick. ‘*' Very well, then, I can’t etand it any 
longer. Look here, Belle, I am not quite such 
a mean fellow as you fancy. You thiok {v's 
nothing to me to come home and find you 
moping up here by yourself, and treated no 
batter than a dog, but I tell you It cuts me up 
awfully, I can’t stand it. I shail go-to the 
governor this Instant and tell him the truth, He 
msy kick me out of the house ff he likes, but ‘at 
feast I shan’t be ashame of myself when I get 
thers.” He moved towards the door, but she 
flung her arms round him snd stopped him. 

“Now don’t be a goose, Pail,” half crying. 
“T wanted you to be sorry, that’s all.”’ 

“Bat {t’s not enough,” trylog to push her 
away, 

"Yeo, ib will quite do. I wonldn’t have you 
spoil your life for anything.” 

“ Bat you'll be ashamed of me,” his under-lip 
tremblin 

"No, f won't, You wanted to do your duty, 
but I wouldn't let you ; and, after all, what good 
would {tdo? It would make you all still more 
miserable, and I should never forgive your father, 
and nothing could make me stay here.” 

“You will bring it up against me for the rest 
of your life?” 

“NotI, I wouldn't be so mean. Ob, Phil! 
I could love you better than any of them If ycu 
— always bes man and stick to what you 


“ And when I try you won't Ici me.” 

"Bat I lke you to try,” putting ber head 
careselngly on the boy's shoulder, 

“Belle, you are a brick,” looking with real 
affection into her weary face. ‘*I shail go to the 
dogs without you.” 

“No, you must do your beet, and some day,” 
ft eeemed even to her hopeful disposition very far 
off, ‘I shall be proud of you,” 

“Yes,” bis Mp curling fn self-contempt, 
“ proud of the cur who let a woman bear ihe 
blame,” 

She lifted ap her face and kissed him. “ You 
have nothing to do with the past, Bea good boy 
for the future,” : 

There was a long pause; the boy's heart was 
working with nobler emotions than he had ever 
hsd before—a girl’s self-sacrifice made bim re- 
solve to be unselfish—a giri’e courage made him 
determine to be brave. He looked back on his 
past life with eyes from which the scales had 
fallen. His shifty evasione no longer made him 
proud of his own cleverness, and never agsic 
would he be go ready to boast that he had escaped 
with a whole skin out of a scrape, whilst others 
were ectatched or wounded, 

“Tet ow go, I quite forgot you ought not to be 


" Rot { ” 
“Judith avoids me like a pariah, and 
Uttle Rose fa obliged to do the Seen” wots 
Then I'll to you ike glue, Wherever 
you are I shall come to you, and if they lock you 
Up I shall get in ab the window.” 
She shook her head, 
“ Your father will be angry.” 
Never mind, © There’s no end to the things 
that I ought to do for you. I say, write your 
letter, and I'll post it to-night,” , 





" There is no answer.” 

“No answer! Deuced hard on Lushington. 
He'll be awfully dore,” 

‘* Your father siw!i never be able to say . that 
I entered futo « clandestine correspondence with 
him, You can tell bim that I am much obliged 
to him, but he can do me no good whatever.” 

"* He would like It ten thousand times better 
if you wrote {b yourself,” 

“Then he won't get it, Go, there’s a good 
fellow! I really want you to go,” 

“Depend upon it, he will write to Went- 
worth.” 

She atarted and turned pale. 

“ Por Heaven's sake,no! i would rather die 
than he should know it!” 

‘““Hamph! I’m afraid your end muat be 
near.” 

“Philip |” came a stentorian volee from the 
bottom of the stair. 

** By Jove! there's the govsnor! Ta, to, keep 
up your spirits.” 

* Philip | in @ still louder tone. 

Oh, hang it all, he needn't be in such » con- 
founded hurry! Got plenty of books?” 

" Yes, yes ; gol” 

He left the room with an alr of independence; 
but looked tolerably eheepish when he found his 
father waiting for him in the hall, There was 
something in General Forrester’s eyo which 
always took the courage out of bim, as if by a 
maguetic spell, 

“T thought you knew that it was my expross 
order that no one should hold any communicatidn 
whatever with your cousin!’ 

“ There was no harm in talking to her s bib,” 
with eullen defiance, 

*'T say there ia harm, and I'll trouble you not 
te contradict me. I have had the most extra- 
ordinary letter from Wentworth. I don’t know 
if 1b is you who have been spreading the famt!y 
disgrace abroad }” with a sharp look at his son's 
face. 

**T haven't seen him since the biow up.” 

“Nor written to hin?” his two eyes more 
like gimlets that ever. 

“Certainly not! I never did in all my 

fe!” 


*Humph! it’s very_etrange, I don’t know 
what to think of 1b. on earth it came to 
his ears I can’> think—unlees the girl: wrote to 
him herself {” 

**T'd take my oath she hasn’i!' he sald, with 
conviction, thankfal to get a chance of standing 
up for her, without focu!pating himeelf, 

“Then who has? Your mother can’t make it 
ont, nor can I,” 

The General turned off into the library, and 
Phil, shrugging his shoulders, opened the draw- 
{ng-room door, 

Mrs, Forrester was lying on the sofs, Rove 
eltting on the fender-stool close to her feet, 
Judith atanding by the table, with a crimson 
patch on either cheek, She turned round as her 
brother came In, 

x Did you ever hear anything like it {n all your 
life ”’ 

" What's up?” locking from one to the other 
with lively curfoslty. : 

Lord Wentworth wants to know ff we will 
kindly allow Miss Fitzgerald to live with him 
aaa daughter ”—with a vicious emphasis on the 
word—" during the abrence of his son? Hugh 
will be ab Oxford, and he dreads the lonolinces.” 

"Harrah!" throwing a paper-knife ap into 
the air, and catching i. "I knew that Went- 
worth would nof allow her to bs sat upon, Wahad 
on earth do you look so glam for?” 

"You've no eense at all,” she said, impatiently, 
“You can’t see what a disgrace all this is to the 
family.” 

“ A disgreca to ba the adopted daughter of a 
peer? No, I don’t see that at all,” 

“She won't be that, They only ask her out 
of charity.” 

" Charity begins ab home, They want her, 
and 1’m precious glad to hear ft.” 

“Bot ft Is hard on Judith,” sald Mrs, For- 
reater, gently, ‘‘ She feels that ft Is her piace to 
be with tho poor old man, and it s nob pleasant 
to be passed over.” 

"If Judy has been setting her cap at Dadley 





I could have told her that it wae waste of 
trouble,” with s mischievous twinkle in hla eys, 

"She didn’t i’ exclaimed Rose, indignantly. 

“Then why fe she making euch a kick-up }” 

"Sibal is a nasty, ely, intrigaing thing |” 
and Jadith wiped her eyes. 

“Stop there!” erled Phil, bis cheeks glowing. 
“ She wouldn’t do a mean thing to save her life. 
She can’t help being the prettiest little thing In 
the county, and ycu are all green with jealousy. 
Wentworth hae the sense to appreciate her, and 
you don’t like it; but, Judy, my dear, you had 
better give it up, iv’s quite hopeless.” 

Judith drew herself up in speechiesy indig- 
nation ; but at that moment the Genera! put his 
head in at the door, and looking at his con, aald 
gravely,— 

** Mind, not a word of this to your cousin, I 
shall toform her myself of the proposal when I 
have had time to consider it, Hadn't you better 
go to bed,” turning tc his wife, who locked tired 
out, 

“Tell me first what you have decided to do, 
I suppose it will be the beat thing for the 
poor girl” 

“Jocan't say I thick so. It is a gread deal 
more than she deserves,” 

“Oh, papa, don’t let her go to them,” said 
Jadith, inploringiy. 

"TI can’t offend Wentworth, and it will ssve 
me some embarrassment,” veering round again 
through natural perversity. 

**Tu fs the best thing that could have hep- 
pened,” said Phil, with new courage, 

“ Your opinion was not asked,” sald hie father 
eeverely, as he shut the door. 


oo 


SHAPTER 1X, 
WILL YOU HAVE ME—"‘ yes” on “no"’? 

THE monotonous days passed wearily, one so 
much ifke the other that {f it had not been for 
Sanday Sibel Fiiageraid would bave almost lost 
the count of time, 

Wentworth Church was jast foslde the pre- 
cincts of the Chase, a stone bullding with aa ivied 
tower, ands picturesque churchyard, where the 
whits crouwses in eummer-time gleamed through 
& wealth of roses, 

Sibel went to church by bervelf, feeling lonely 
and sad to the last degree, The villogers passed 
her by In twos and threes ; she seemed to be the 
only one who had nobody to bear her company. 
Her cheeks gained a sudden accession of colour, 
and she forgot her depression as a well-known 
figure in Sanday frock-coat and tall bat came 
striding down the narrow pathway which was 
the nearest way to the house, 

They met at the porch—she trembling all over 
with recret joy ; he, cold, calm, avd reserved, as 
if offended past forgiveness. 

He took off his hat, and hia stern mouth never 
relaxed into a smile, Then hs stepped aside for 
her to pass first, without one word of the com- 
monest form of greeting ; and the poor girl, dazed 
by the sudden biow, stumbled forward into the 
darkened church, feeling like a favourlte hound 
that had been kicked by a beloved master, 

She slipped into a quiet corner, aud tried to 
asy her prayers, but her thoughts wandered con- 
tinually to the man who had atolen her kleses 
and won her love only to cast her off in the time 
of trouble. She bad expected so little—only a 
smile, and a shake of the hands—and she had 
got nothing more than what he myst have given 
to the merest stranger. Too indignant to cry, 
she stood up daring the pealma with each a white, 
defiant face, that It disturbed the peace of those 
who chanced to look that way; and Dudley 
Wentworth, though he never seemed to glance in 
that direction, saw nothing else, even when his 
eyes were fixed on his Prayer-book. 

" So young, so fair, so false,” he said to him- 
self, ae he took up his hat as soon as the service 
was over, and walked oub of church, without 
waiting to speak to anyone—a procesding which 
disconcerted General Forrester, who had counted 
epon catching him, and giving him hia auswer fo 
person. 

Another day had gone, and the pvor little 
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outcast, having fiuisahed her solitary dinner, and 
sent away the tray, was try herself 
up by writing to ber brother: 

mean? to tell him al! that had happened, for 

felt that such news would be = to bring 
him straight back from India, the conse- 
quences to his prospecte might be fatal, In her 
utter unselfishness she would rather suffer 
though she was always ready to share 
sorrows of others, It was owing to this, as well 
as to her beauty, that she gained a friend wher- 
ever she went, Her gulleless nature shone out 
of her eyes, and her smile was enough “to wile 
the baby from ite mother’s breast.’ 

Yet now, in the day of sorrow, all men had 

her, and she was alone, She sighed, 
and in saswer to the sigh a handfal of gravel 
was thrown up at the window. She started, 
dropped her pen, then telling herself {t was only 
Pail, picked it up again, and put it In the ink. 
stand. The algnal was repeated. Smiling at 
his {mpatience, she rose from her seat, drew back 
the curtains, and threw up the sash, The next 
moment a dark figure, which had been perched 
on the alll, jamped into the room, and to her 
horror and dismay she saw—not Phil, but Major 
Lushington! Whilst she stood petrified with 
surprise, the artilleryman had all hia wits about 
him. He shut the window, drew the curtains, 
crossed the room, aud locked the door; then he 
turned to her, his dark eyes gleaming. 

“You would not send me an answer, so I was 
obliged to fetch it In person. What can I do for 
you?” holding out his hands, 

She put her own behind her back, and looked 
up at him indignantly, ‘' Nothing, only leave me 
ab once !” 

“Hardly!” with a little laugh, ‘after ran- 
ofng all sorts of riske to get this chance, Phil 
is waltlog outside on guard, and I am actiog 
wate, Wentworth’s advice, WH! that Satisty 
you ” 

, She started, and turned as white as her dress. 

“Did Mr, Wentworth send you!” speaking 
very slowly. 

“Yes ; that Is to say, he thought I bad better 
come. I could only get a few hours’ leave—so 
walked down directly dinner was over. Now, 
haven’t you a word to say to me!” 

She let him lead her to the sofa, feeling as If 
she were in a dream, 

*'My poor little thing,” bending over her 
fondly. “Ihave been so sorry for you. And 
to think Ib was for my sake you got into the 
scrape |” 

“Throngh Phil and uo one else, Major Lash- 
ington,” looking up into hls pale, determined 
face, with earnest eyes which seemed insens'ble 
to ite beauty. “If you were found here you 
would compromise me fatally.” 

“Thave done ft already,” his voice sinking 
almost to a whisper. ‘'I would have given any- 
thing to prevent it. It was nob entirely my 
fault-—-you must own that.” 

“ Bat no one need know anything about ft,” 

“This known, Sibel, there is oniy one way 
out of the scrape,” stooping stiil lower, till his 
breath fanned the curls on her forehead. ‘‘ Say 
that you will marry me, and the world will for- 
get all about it,” 

She looked up at him with frightened eyes, 
“Oh, no! I can’t!” 

“Te lt such a dreadful fate?” stretching his 
arm behind her along the back of the sofa. 
‘You didn’t seem to hate me at Woolwich |” 

"Do you think I would let any man take me 
out of pity?” her cheeks flaming—-her eyes 
blazing through angry tears. 

‘f Not ond of pity, dariiog! When Wentworth 
asid ft was the only thing I could do, my heart 
jamped at it. I never was so pleased in my 
life,” 


‘*Whab did he say of met’’—her tone like s 


wall, 

'SOf you?” hesitating. “‘You know he ls a 
mau who ought to have been born in another 
century. A woman to please him must be 
nothing less than an angel. He really carries {t 

Ashiver pasesd through her, as she thought of 
their parting at the gate, when the fair proud 
face had softened, and his eyes spoke the love 





en ee ee eee Was ft a 
ream 

“You haven’t answered me, and there’s no 
time to lose. Will you have me, ‘yes’ or ‘no’? 
Darling, I will do my beat to make you happy.” 

"He wished ft?” in a low volce, still harping 
on that discordant string. 

*I don’t know about wishing {t," some irrita- 


wayward way through life! Their number was 
forgotten on earth, but perhaps !t was known fn 
Heaven. This child could not escape him, The 
harder she was to win the more determined he 
was to have her; not that matrimony was 
temptiog to him, No! he was in no hurry to be 
enslaved by a wedding-ring, but she must be 
piédged to him before he left that night; he 
must have the right to hold her in his armr, 
and taste the sweetness of her dainty lips. 

He came behind her, and his arm stole softly 
round the supple waist. He saw her bosom 
heaving as her heart throbbed tumultuously, but 
he had read the passion beats of love too often to 
be dismayed, “ Sibe!,” he said, in a whisper az 
soft as 8 mother’s to her babe, “you must love 
mei Dar is it eo hard ?” 

She tu round and looked at him with 
mournfal despairing eyes, ‘Is it for my sake, 
or yours?” 

“Bor mine, dearest! I cantiob live without 


ou. 

Still she strove her fate. ‘* You told 
me you liked to be free ?” 

“Yes, free to love anyone, just as I choose. If 
I had been married, where should I have been 
now ? only able to do you harm Instead of 
Oaly able to offer you a love from which perhaps 
you'd have shrank.” 

‘* And now—now——”’ twisting her fingers to- 
gether ac if in pain, 

* And now—you have no choice,” his chest 
heaving. ‘‘ You must let me take you, and make 
you my own, like this, dearest.” J 

Be clasped his arras round her, and kissed 
with all the passion of hie nature, 

She shuddered from head to foot, 

Ab that moment there was an imperative 
knock at the door. They both started convul- 
aively. ‘Ob, go,” she panted, 

** Not till I have your promise,” his eyes glow- 
ing like a flame. His passion once roused, fear 
of death would not have made him go till she had 
yielded. 

An impatient hand rattled the handle of the 
door, and the General called out, “* Sibel, what 
are you about? Let me In at once!” 

Promise!” whispered the Major, still holding 
her tight. 

“IT promise,” she said, faintly, and snatching 
another kias, he sped on tip-toe to the window. 
Sibel was already at the door, when he threw up 
the sash, and saw with dismay that the ladder 
had gone. She turned the key, for her uncle 
was storming outelde to euch an extent that she 
did not dare to walt another minute, and the 
only thing he could do was to wrap the curtains 
closely round him, and hope to escape observa- 
tion. 

“The General came in purple with rage. 
. “What do you mean by locking me out ?” 

You locked me fn,” she sald, tremulously, 
“so surely I had the right to do the same.” 

‘Intolerable upertinence,” glaring suspiciously 
round the room. ‘‘ You've been up to some mis- 
chief I'd lay any money !” 





Then for the first time, through catching sight 
of the toe of a boot, sho became aware that Ma 
ee was still io the room. 
with fright, she pretended that there was some- 

wrong With the lamp, and, Instead of tarn- 


ing it up, put it ont. 

The Goneral ed her q 
and gave another glance round the room, haunted 
by the surpicion that she was zy something 

g to and fro 


from him. The curtains 
On erent seis able 
“ You've got ow open,” g ab 
aa If he thought she were cracked. 
"Yes, I know; the room was hot, Never 
mind,” placivg herself in front of him, "I sup- 
you have something to say to me,” 
“] have, bat I shall walt I have shut that 
window, Get out of the way, girl!” trying to 


pass her, 

“Bat, uncle,” cai hold of his sleeve fn 
her —, “J—J—shall falot if it's 
shat!” 

“ Are you in your senses ?”—he really began 
to doubt it. ‘The wind is In the north-east. 
and I don’t want a chill on the liver if you do,” 

He put her on one side, and stepped quickly 
forward—whilat Sibel held ber breath, He 
pulled back the curtain ic his impatient manner, 
so that every ring rattled, and two came off. 
She scarcely dared to lift her eyes, ber heart 
beat sc that she was almost suffocated ; a singing 
came in her ears, so that she had to cling on to 
the table to save herself from dropping on the 
floor. Then as no exclamation came the 
Genera), except a ugh! of disgust as the wind 
blew in his faca, she took courage—-and saw that 
there was nothing to be seen but the open sash 
and a patch of starlit sky. 

The Msjor was gone, and she was saved. 


(To be continued.) 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


Oi 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Tue fourteenth of February, the day fixed for 
Lord St. -Clare’s marriage, found him In the 
library—the room where poor Dore had heard his 
expressed aversion to her—in close conversation 
with his solicitor ; not the gentleman who had 
been seat to bear Miss Mace her legacy, but o 
certain John Grey, » much older man, the senlor 
partner fp the firra. 

Strangely changed was the handsome Earl-- 
a weight of sorrow and remorse bung over him; 
and yet there was the restlessness of hope fn 
his dark eyes. Blanche Delaval was still ab the 
Caetle, ite master was as much her slave as 


ever. 

‘You think then, Grey, Mise Clifford is still 
allve— hb the closest inqu'ries, and the most 
ekilfal search, have failed to find her }” 

The solicitor answered without auy healta 


tion, — 

“My lord, I will stake my life on it that the 
young lady is living.” 

* And why!” 

“ A girl brought up like that, ander the care of 
a lady like Mies Mace, would not be likely to 
have her head filled with nonsense—half the 
enicldes we read of are produced by a too carefr! 
perusal of the dally papers. Now, when I was 
at Pennington yesterday, I put the question to 
Miss Mace polnt-blank—'‘whether Miss Clifford 
had committed suicide 1’” 

I confess f don’t see how the school mistress 
could enlighten you,” 

“ She fs a sensible eo a “gy 
little of the youn y’s dispoattion, @ 
answered me, Lord St. Clare, in these words: 
* Dora Clifford may starve, sir ; she may work for 
her bread in any menial way ; but she will never 
stain her soul with efn,’” 

“Poor child!” sald Alan, pitifully, ** My 
uncle's will has terribly spoilt both our lives!” 

He never that he was to blame for 
Dora’s filght ; that, having once asked the girl to 
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his wife, be onght to have bitten his tongue 

of rather than bave spoken alightingly of ker. 

* She mast bea rarely ‘ous nature!” sald 
the old lawyer, though’ 3; * to give up lover, 
home, and fortune without a word of reproach 
to her rival |” 

“She would never have beet happy ss Lidy 
Si. Clare,” sald Alan, promptly. ‘* Poor child! 
che wae utterly unfitted for such a ravk! I 
shall never cease my efforts to find her; and, 
when I know her w bouts, Grey, you must 


draw up 8 deed settling a handsome amount on 
her.” 


Mr, Grey stared at his employer. 

“Ts it posefble, my lord, you fi Miss 
Clifford's fight leaves you your ancle’s heir?” 

"Of course {t does!” was the prompt reply. 
“Tt became helr to everything ov condition I 
married Dora Clifford, I was perfectly willing to 
perform my share of the contract—she, in « noble 
generosity, freed me from my sacrifice, and re- 
signed al! claims in my favour.” 

The solicitor paced ap and down ths room, 
He felt himself In an awkward postition. 

“Lord St, Clare,” he began, at last; “ Miss 
Clifford's disappearance makes not the test 
difference to the tenor of the late earl's will. By 
that you succeeded to the property on condition 
that you married his daughter ; in any other 
circumstances the whole went to the young lady 

and her helrs woreservedly for ever.” 

Alan looked incredulous. 

“Tf this be so, why was I never told 1” 

“T don’t believe, my lord, the posstbility of 
Miss Cilifford refusing your hand was ever hinted 
at — us; we both took her consent for 

“Then I am nothing! It {s all exactly the 
some as if I had refused to marry her !” 

‘You are Lord St. Clare,” corrected the old 
lawyer, gravely. ‘*' But, my lord, everything else 
de yours only fa trust for Mise Clifford. The will 
appoints you acd Captain Fane her guardians,” 

"To is absurd!” cried Alan, passionately ; 
“the poor girl's words are plain enough—she 
renounces all claim.” 

“Bat even If you could accept auch a sacri- 
fice,” reproved his companion, ‘‘she was power- 
lees to make it, She has but a life-interest fo 
the property ; at her death it is secured to her 
children,” 

Alan passed his hand across his brow; he had 
no wish to rob a defenceless, fatherles# girl, but 
he was human. He loved Blanche Delaval as 
his very soul, and he feared in his secret heart 
that she would never marry him as ® poor man. 

" Are you os Grey! Just think; we 
may not find Mise C.lfford for years; she may— 
Heaven knows I am not enggesting such a thing 
as an svent to be hoped for!—she may be dead. 
Are two grand estates to go unclaimed, two 
homes uninhabited, for countless years” 

**So long as Miss Clifford is absent, my lord, 
aa her guardian you have a right to the 
use of Castle St, Clare and other 
You might remain in undisturbed possession of 
them for years, wutfl your children were growing 
Up around you; but even, after such an Interval, 
if Miss Clifford or her heirs appeared, you would 
have to give up all.” ; 

"Then I would rather have nothing to do 
with it!” declared Alan hotly. ‘'I should feel 
like a tres ! When I got up fn the morn- 
ing I should not know w r I had to give up 
my home before night !” 

“Your fate seems hard,” sald the old man, 
thoughtfully ; “bat, oh! my lord, it cannot be 
20 ead as your poor young cousin's.” 

Poor |” repeated Alan, scornfully ; “ do you 
know what the revenue of the estates is }” 

Were it ten times its amount, a girl who Is 
a lonely friendlese wanderer In this wide world 
fs still poor, my lord,” 

- “She will find plenty of friends; with her 
Wealth they will be easy to meet with.” 

‘Bat unfortunately she does not know of her 
wealth. She bslfeves her absence will bestow all 
Opon you ae 

He went out and Alan was left alone. Coldly 
at he had epoken of Dora, the young Earl felt~ 
strangely apxiu: about her, An awfal fear 
troubled him, that In her oneliness and despair 





ehe would take the life which seemed so friend- 
less, Her eyes seemed to havot her cousin ; an 
Instinct told him he should uever have an easy 
coneclence until he knew ths mystery of her 
tate, 

“Oh! Blanche, my darling!” he cried, 

ing aloud In his.earnestness, “‘ what dread- 
ful calamities our love has brought, And yet, 
my own, I wonld not nado that love even i? I 
could 1” 

“Spoken like my own knight!” sald a soft 
voice near him, and looking up he saw the 
beautifal form of Blanche Delaval close beside 
him, thoee wonderful eyes raised to his as though 
they would read hie very sovl. “I have been 
waiting for you all the morving!” she sald, 
pouting ; ‘‘and you have been shavup with that 
tiresome old lawyer.’ 

“ You could not want me more than I longed 
to come to you, my sweet!” 

“Then why didn’t you come!” 

**T could not refuse Mr. Grey aa Interview. 
He has retired from his profession, and only 
came from his well-earned repose to ald in this 
search because I could not bear to confide such a 
matter to a stranger. He went to Pennington 


yesterday. = 

“* And no doubt he foand Miss Ciliford teach- 
ng Ubtle girls their A B O and regretting very 
much that a fit of temper had robbed her of all 
chance of becoming Countess St. Clare !” 

" Blanche ! ” 

“I do believe you regret her!” said the 
beauty, reproachfully. ‘ Confess, Alan, the girl 
has done the most sensible thing she could auder 
the circumstances.” 

“To is a sad business!” 

* Well, has he found her!” 


“Didn’t they know where she was at Pen- 
niogton! Are they hiding ber!” 

“She Is hiding herself, poor child |” 

** And this was to have been your wedding-day. 
Only fancy, Alap, I should have lost you for 
always !”’ 

In an Instant his arms were round her—her 
head was on his shoulder, and he was taking 
what kleses he pleased from her full, arched lips. 

"You are not sorry #” 

‘* My darling |” 

“Bat you look so grave and atern, Alan. I 
shall begin to be jealous soon.” 

“You have no need; my love has never 
wandered from you, Blanche—never once.” 

“ And you did not really care for her t” 

He shook his head. 

“T wonder where she is?” 

‘Don’t trouble about her,” said Blanche, 
racing “T want to talk to you. Do you 
know that Bee and her husband are going away 
to-morrow afternoon ?” 

*' And they will take you with them?” 

“Yes; but I don’t want to stay with them ; 

are both so horribly cross since Mies Clifford 
took her departurs.”’ 

"Tf you don’s like being with them,” said 
Alan, falling at once Into the trap, “ will you 
come to me soon, darling? Surely we know 
each other well enough to dispense with a long 
engagement! I am lonely and troubled, Blanche; 
come and my life with sunshine, Oh, my 
beautiful love! how entirely my heart {s yours, 
since I can hardly spare a pang of pity for that 
poor child who was to have been my wife 1” 

Blanche pressed her lips to his hand, 

* You'll have to tell yourself, Alan; she 
won't be nice, | am sure,’’ 

* Bee fs always nice.” a 

* But she was so fond of Dora!” 

* And abe fe a0 fond of Blanche! My darifog, 
T shall tell Bee you are coming to me at Easter, 
Will that be too soon, Blanche *” 

“No,” eald the beauty graciously, ‘I have 
always thought Apri! the best month for Paris ; 
we can go there for our honeymoon.” 

A sensitive flush, almost of shame, dyed Alan's 


‘ace. 

“Tam afraid we must be less ambitious In 
our chofce. If you marry a poor man, Blanche, 
trips to Parle will be out of the question,” 

She laughed. 

“You are not poor, Alan, If I had let you be 








foolish two months ago and refuse to marry your 
ecutin you might have been, but now {ft le all 
right.” 


Holding her fu his arms, one band toying with 
her bright-tinted hair, the perfume of her breath 
fanulng his cheek, Alan told his story. He told 
it as only 8 true, loyal mans could. In words of 
deep, passionate affection, be aseured Blanche 
she should never feel the want of riches—that 
love should make her happy In spite of all 

‘My aweet !’’ hs eald, when he had exhausted 
all bis assurances; ‘‘ look up and say you belfeve 
me, Blanche—-tell me it all makes no difference 
to your promise,” 

“T cannot!” she esid passionately. 

“You love me!” he urged; “you have told 
meec. Blanche, don’t let money separate us!” 

“We will walt,” she began, hesitatingly, 
** Perhaps, if Misa Cilfford does nob retura-——"’ 

“ Nothing will make avy difference, Blanche ; 
only one thing could restore me to weslth--and 
it would be wickedness to wish for fb.” 

** What is ft?” 

"That poor girl's death |” 

Silence long and deep—Blanche broke It. 

“ And li she died 1” 

* Then I should be rich enough to satisfy even 
your taste for laxury.’ 

* She did not !ook very strong,” said Blaache, 
slowly. ‘' Perhaps, if we waited-——’’ 

Bot with those fate! words she destroyed her 
own power. Blind, infatuated as he was by love 
of her, Alan Dens cculd have pardoned her her 
passion for wealth ; but when he heard that tm- 
plied wish for Dora's death, ho started, He wns 
a gentleman, which means he could nob have 
oppressed or Injared a lonely, helpless child—ae 
such he regarded his cousin. His eyes were 
opened like a flash of lightning. He saw how be 
had been fooled ; he knew that from first to 
last he had been a mere puppet in Miss Delaval’s 
hands! Love! Why ehe dii not know the 
mesuing of the word—{is was his wealth she 
wanted! ‘ery gently he disengeged bis hand 
from hers—very gently he releseed her from his 
embrece. 

**] thank Heaven |!” be cried, sternly, ‘' that 
Iama poor man; at least it has saved me from 
the misery of marrying a woman whose heart fs 
ae cold and hardase the nether milletons. Miss 
Delaval, [havethe honour to resigual! pretensions 
to your hand,” 

** Alan!" 

"Can you wonder? You have shown me what 
you are a little too plainly. I could have looked 
over much through my grest love, but-—-” 

** You never loved me, or you would nod speak 
so croelly !” and tears stood In ber eyes, 

“ Not love you!” and the man's voice almost 
broke with emotion. ‘Not love you! Why, 
my love for you wae the strongest passion of my 
nature; I would have sacrificed everything in 
the world for you! For you I soiled my honour 
—for you I neglected my promised wife-—-for you 
I broke her heart!” 

** She was only a child!” 

** But children have hearte—teuderer ones than 
yours, Oh, Blanche!” and the hard severity of 
his manner changed to a passionate regret | “ why 
are you so beautifal! Why does Heaven give 
such faces to women like you—unless It fs to 
blight our lives?” 

She never answered him. She stood there at 
his efde, and felt a strange coneclousnesa that her 
reign was over—ber victim had escaped her 
snares, 

Never more could she play fast aud-loose with 
Alan’s heart—he knew her now Io her true 
colours, 

“Well, I’m going te-morrow,” she sald, at 
last? “eo you won't have to study the problem 
much longer. I daresay your romantic echool- 
girl will turn up before long, and forgive you your 
temporary fnfidelity. After all, she will know fp 
fs her only chsnce of being a countess—and even 
in that class people are a little world!y-wise 
sometimes, I belisve.”’ 

Alan’s face was black as thunder. 

“ Abuse me to your heart’s content, bat, at 
least, leave ber aloue.”’ 

“Te her name too sscred to be mentioned?” 
aeked Blanche, mockingly. 
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«It is too sacred for your lips!” he answered. 
"Y gee it all now ; my eyes are opened, I know 
you used your wiles to keep me your willing cap- 
tive. How may you not have persecuted her ! 
Besides, when you say ‘in that class,’ Miss 
Delaval, you should remember you are speaking 
of an earl’s dchild.” 

" Who looked like a housemaid |” 

€ At least she had the generosity to go away 
to voluntary exlle herself, rather than be an ob- 
stacle to what she thought your happlaes:.” 

‘* Well, she will soon come back, and then you 
can tell her how much your oplufon has 
changed.” 

She was standing ready to leave the room, 
For one instant she jooked into his eyes, but she 
saw there nove of the old, parslonate worship— 
nothing but suppressed scorn. 

He had been her slave, but he was so no longer. 
She made oue supremeeffort to win him back to 
bondage. 

o Alan hd 

No answer, 

** Won’t you speak to me?” 

“T have nothing to say.” 

“Say good-bye!" she pleaded. “ Alan, Ihave 
loved you better than anyone else in the world. 
Don’t you think you are a little hard on me? 
Pat your hand in mine, and tell me we part 
friends.” 

“I will not tellan untruth.” 

‘You mean we are enemies |” 

"TI mean that we have been too much ever to 
be friends, Remember Byron’s words :— 


' If tree from passion, which all friendship checks, 
And your true feeling known and understood ; 
No irlend like to a woman earth discovers 
8o that you have not been—nor shall be—lovors,’ ” 


“Then you won’t forgive me?” 

Those lovely eyes were bent upon his face, bub 
they had lost their power, 

“TI bope you will be happy,” he sald, coldly, 
“ Wealth seems the most precious thing in the 
world to you ; therefore I recommend you to 
eelect a rich hueband, I can’f say any more, 
Some day, when I have ceased to remember all I 
thoughd you, { may be less hard upon what you 
a. Til then, I pray I may never see your face 
again |’ 

She did not reply. Whether bie speech struck 
home——whether she was too heartleas to mind— 
he did not know. 

Another minute and he was standing there 
alone, 

“False to the core!” he muttered, “ And 
this is the creature to whom I sacrificed that 
poor child, and my plighted word! What would 
ray uncle think of me [ff he knew we had made 
his grandchild so miserable that she pre- 
ferred belng alone in the world to staying in her 
rightfal home, Oh! Dora, you little think how 
soon my punishment has begun !” 


mee cee 


CHAPTER VIIL 


WitHIN one week from that fatal Valentiue’s 
Day Castle 5). Clare was closed, A competent 
ateward was appointed to look after the estate. 
The Fanes returned to thelr own home; and 
the Earl went abroad to see what a long foreign 
tour would do towards helping him te forget the 
painful events of the last three months, 

Before he left England he had a long talk 
with Herbert Cecll---the only friend to whom he 
confided the cruel words of Blanche Delaval. 

“Te will be months—perhaps years—before I 
return to Eogland, old fellow!" sald the Earl, 
earnestly. “Goodness knows, I have little 
enough to come for, except io see Bee and the 
children! I should be a pauper in my own land, 
but I can contrive to get along very fairly abroad, 
For the sake of our friendship, and all the years 
you have known me, J ask one favour |” 

* You have only to name i!” 

“Tfithat poor child ever returns—and some 
instinct tells me ehe fs not dead—I want you to 
be kind to her.” 

*T will be a brother to her |” 


" All the world will be egainst her, Tell her, 


Bertie, that I found out my mistake—thad fn 
spite of everything, I think, if only Blanche 
Deiaval bad never returned to madden me with 
her arts, we should have been happy. Tell 
her no thonght of my low of fortune is to 
prevent her from enjoying her wealth ; and that 
I pray, from the bottom of my heart, for her 
happiness | 
«TT will tell her {i 


And then Lord St. Clare went abrosd, He 
spent the early spring io Italy, the summer in 
Switzerland, and the winter at Alglere. He 
saw everything worth seeing. He lived as a 


geutlemar, and yet his income sufficed, The 
strauge, roaming life had a charm of {ts own for 
him. 


Absolutely no home nows reached him. He 
purposely avoided the usual haunts of travellers, 
and so he met no fellow-countrymen ; and he kept 
his own friends so utterly fgnorant of his address 
that no letters came to recall England and his 
lost home to hie mind. 

He had been abroad almost a year, Christmas 
waa drawing very near, when he chanced to take 
up av Eoglish paper, It was some weeks’ old, 
and in the column devoted to euch matters he 
saw the announcement of Blanche Delavai's 
wedding. 

She had been married ab Manchester, and her 
new name was Montgomery Smith. Alan gave 
a litth sigh, He understood it all. Falling 
to secure rank and wealth, she had contented 
herself with the latter, and espoused a cotton 
lord, 

“A year ago it would have pretty well killed 
me, and now my only feeling is a profound pity 
for Mr. Montgomery Smith. So Blanche is 
married! Then Bee's home is free to ma again. 
Wanderiag is sorry work ab this time of year. I 
will pack up my traps and go and epend Chriat- 
mas at home !” 

No sooner sald than done—-or than begun, to 
speak more correctly. Lord St, Clare wrote no 
letters to announce his comipg ; he wished to 
take people by surprise. And when he and his 
portmanteau crossed ffom Oslals to Dover not 
one of his relations or friends even suspected 
that he had turned his face homewards, 

He reached Dover In a thick fog—a fog #0 
dense that it had delayed the veesel. Weary 
with travelling, aud having no one’s pleasure to 
consult bat bie own, Alan decided to spends 
night at an hotel, and continue his journey the 
next morning. Noone expected him, therefore 
no one could be aiarmed, 

Bat after his fatigue an English bed proved 
wonderfally aileriug ; and when Alan began his 
breakfast the next day 1b was suspiciously near 
the hour of the traln’s ttarting. He reached 
the station in time to see it steaming out of the 
platform, 

" Another {u ten minutes, sic 1” erled a porter 
consolingly. 

Bu the next was a slow one, stopping ab many 
intermediate atations ; and Aian’s patience bid 
fair to be exhausted before he was half-way to 
London. The winter sunshine, too, had dia. 
appeared, and yesterday’s fog seemed to have 
returned with redoubled vigour, The tralia 
moved as slowly asa funeral procession. The 
Earl put his head out of the window at Mardon 
Janction, and asked [rritably,— 

* Can’t we go any faster? Why, man alive | 
you'll be hours on the road at this pace |” 

The guard looked perplexed. 

* Tt's a nasty journey, ir! Shouldn’t wonder 
if the traffic was stopped altogether soon |” 

Well, { shall go to sleep !” decided Alan ; 
“it’s the only way to pass the time,” 

He fell aaleep, and dreamed he was walking in 
® field with Bianche Delaval,’ and that as they 
suddenly came to the brink of the precipice she 
ralsed her falr white hands and pitched him over 
into the abyss beneath. He ceomed to hear the 
awful thud with which he feil, then he awoke. 

At first he thought the dream must really have 
been true, His recollection came back gradually 
and he realized that he wae in the train, but he 
was lying on the floor of the carriage, which 
| seemed to be on its alde. Profound darkness 

reigued—even the lamp had gone out, There 








was nosouad to break the awful stilloess, which 
seemed like a black, «!\vat, Nvirg death. 

There had been an accident, and in a tunnel— 
of that mach Lord St. Olare felt certain. Would 

ce never come! Shonld he die In that 
awful darkness, with no one to carry the news to 
his friends? Bee would shed sisterly tears when 
year after yesr passed without bringing back 
her brother! Captain Fane and Herbert Cec!! 
would be heartily sorry; but only these three 
would mourn, and they would soon be com 
forted, 

“Twenty-nine!” moaned Alan, half aloud. 
“Twenty-nine! and with no one In this world 
to care for me. Oh! Dora, child ! if we had been 
married I think your little heart would have been 
sorry. I believe it would ache now ia Its womanly 
tenderness did {t know my plight |" 

He knew he hod sustained some injary, for he 
could not move hand or foot, and there was an 
intolerable paln at his side. The agony seemed 
greater every minute ; and at last, with one 
sigh, he passed Into the mercifal relief of uncon- 
sclousnere. 

When he came to himself he was lying in o 
room in which he had never bean before, Every- 
thing {n it was strange to him, but he was sure 
that he was in England, The wore fron bed, 
with its white hangings; the plain paintec 
furniture ; the dazzling clean linen biinds—al! 
spoke of an English home. 

How did he got here? Suddenly the whoie 
gcene came back to him—the darkness, the strange 
position of the carriage, the intolerable pains, 
Re tried to move his arm—he felt the same 
agony. He knew then ft was no dream ; there 
had been au accident, and he was one of the 
victimes. 

He stirred uneasily, and at the sound a womar, 
who had been sewing near the window, and whom 
the curtains had hidden from his view, came for- 
ward—a plain, comfortable, motherly person, 
without anything interesting or remarkable abor! 


er. 

With no unkindly touch she took the handker- 
chief on Alan's forehead, dipped tt in eau de 
Cologne, and replaced 16, aaying,-— 

“Do you feel any better i” 

{ feel bad enough !”’ sald Alan, ungraciously, 
‘‘ My head burns like fire, and I can’t move my 
arm an Inch!” 

“No; ftts broken in two places!” 

He gr 
“' How did I come here }” 

“There was an accident to the down train, 
and as no one seemed to know anything about 
you, and the village inn was full, we had you 
brought here.” 

“To was very good of you, madam, May I 
ask to whose kindness I am indebted t” 

“My name fe Johnson ; my husband is the 
gstatlon-master of Vale, The doctor said you 
were not to talk much; butif you will tell me 
the name of your friends I will send for them.” 

Alan shook his head, 

"J would rather not, If I am in your way 
send me to the nearest hospital ; but I have no 
frieada who could come,” 

“No frlends {” 

" My aleter ia In very delicate health ; there is 
no one else.” 

"Dear! dear! and you so young too. My 
man made sure there’d bo & young wife and a 
few bairns a-wondering you didn’t come home,” 

“ There is no one to care!" 

“You shouldn’t eay that, Mr, Clare ; you're 
young yet, the wife and bsirns may be in the 
future.” 

He had used the name of Clare fn hia travels a9 
more suited to his modest means than his real 
title. He guessed—and guessed rightly—his 
kindly nurse had ssen I on his luggsge. 

She sald no more; and tired out with so much 
talking, Alau lald his head back wearily upon the 
pillow and fell asleep. 

When he awoke again the short winter’s day 
had closed {s, The fire alone Nghted the room, 
and his hostess had departed, 4 © to attend 
to her husband’s evening meal, In her place sat 
a gir). whose back was turned to Alan, and who, her 
head resting on hier arm, was almost uncon- 
sciously singing a low, sweet melody, 
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Lord $6. Clare listened as one enchanted, Pas- 
slonately fond of music, the rare beauty of the 
voice specially appealed to him In hie weak atate ; 
besides, the girl was so utterly unconscious of his 

ce. The unstudied grace of her attitude, 
the simplicity with which she sang—evidenily 
for her own pleasure—attracted his fancy. He 
vegan to wish she would turn her head ; he 
wanted to see what face went with that volce, 

He had his wish, The little kettle on the fire 
began to show of boiling over, and the girl 
rose to remove ft. The filckering flames shone 
full upon her, making a picture Alan often looked 
back to in after yoars with a strange sense of 


abe was rather tall and | slight, her figure 
almost fairy-like In ite graceful proportions, She 
had soft, silky halr—the shade of a chestnut just 
uncovered from its shell; and this halr would 
not keep In bands, but waved and rippled on her 
forehead; the forehead itself was high and 
broad ; the features remarkable for thelr purity 
aud pathetic expreselon, Bub the crowning 
veauty of the face was the eyes—they were of a 
dark, intense blue, eo large that they seemed to 
look you through aad through, yet with nothing 
fierce or alarming, but with a world of tender- 
ness in their depth, and a kind of passionate 
longing—an uneatisfied yearning. 

Alan discovered all this in one long glance ; 
then, belng gratified In one desire, he formed 
another—that she wou!'d spesk to him, 


OHAPTER IX, 


“Tr only rests with you to have London at 
your feet, You have the gift of genius, and if 
you Use your powers success is certain |’ 

Those were Michael D’Arcy’s words to bia 
father’s favourite pupil, The chorua-master of 
the Prince’s Opera House had never managed to 
make a name in the musical world himself, but 
be knew talent when he saw ft, and when Dora 
had finished her second song he was as certain of 
her fature fame as though he had seen her 
standing on the stage half smothered with bou- 
qusts, 

The words seemed burned into Dora’s brain. 
She was not pretty, According to Lord St. 
Clare she was woree than plain. Shehad madea 
great mistake, She had given away the treasure 
of her love toa man who had not one fota of 
affection for her, Hers was an empty tenure of 
lite until this promise of fame came to gild it, 

“You have ecruples!” siid D'Arcy, misun- 
derstanding her silence. “You have been 
brought up te think theatres wrong—you dis- 
like the thought of appearing on the stage |" 

Dora's beantifal eyes flashed with excitement, 

“‘Tlong for the moment to come!” she an- 
awered, quickly, ‘'I have nothing but music to 
live for in the world. If you will only help we 
to an engagement I will bless you all’ my‘days | '’ 

He smiled at her eagerness, 

“*T have brought ont{many a singer,” he sald, 
kiodly, “but never one with {a voice like yours, 
madeniolselle, You will take the world by 
storm |” 

A long conversation followed. Dora told her 
position frankly, She had a little stock of 
ready money, enough to keep her a few montha. 
ve = no epranne? = Sa need consult, 

er future was em own, to dis 
of how che would. , apieaeas 

“You must go to Italy,” cald D'Arcy, 
Promptly, “Six months at Naples, and you will 
have picked up all you need." 

-_ hesitated. 

rooney |" she sald,Gfrankly ; ib would 
cont 2 wees to go abroad i" J 

Not an alarming amount. You must make 
& bargain with me, mademolselle, I wil] advance 
sufficlent money\for your studies ;"and procure 
you an en bab the Prince's Opera House 
on condition {that you pay 'me a certain per- 
“Bat bears hcg of the ge ot 

8 a onest 4 Da 
made her healtate, . * BE 

“If 1 died!” she suggested,” timidly; “if I 
test my voice, Mr. D’Arcy, how should I repay 


you?” 





Pat, tat i” interposed Michaei’s better half. 
“We're not going to think of such diamal 
things! And now, what are we to call you?” 

A erlmson flush sn‘fased the girl’s face. Mra. 
D'Arcy suspected nothing ; ber husband guessed 
& great deal, 

“We must find you a grand stege name,” ho 
said, promptly. ‘‘ People like something high- 
flown for an artiste. Beatrice df Sans Souci— 
now there’s a splendid title |” 

*'Tt Is too grand!” 

“T like the name of Beatrice amazingly |"? put 
in Mra, D'Arcy, ‘I wish I had been called 
Beatrice! D’Arcy;!" 

“It sounds well!” sald the chorus-master, 
reflectively. ‘ Msdemolselle, I lock on you as a 
sort of legacy from my father. 
like to take his name! I could do more for you 
ff people believed I had an interesp in your 
prosperity. When I introduce you to the 
manager of the Prince’s Opera may it be In the 
character of my nlece—Mirs D'Arcy *” 

The lonely waif agreed gratefully, and from 
that dey she became part and parce! of the little 
famfly at 444, Colville-road. Mrs, D'Arcy gave 
up all idea of letting apartments, It bad been 
dificult enough to keep people with the extreme 
rausical tastes of the household, and now thad 
there was someone to occupy the smpty rooms, 
she calmly took the card_out_of the window alto- 
gether. 

i6 was wonderful how soon|Dora was domes- 
ticated at Camberwell—how at home she felt 
with’ the simple, kindly couple;who bad sheltered 
her fn the timeffofjher cecessliy. Very early 
after her arrival she had been taken by Michael! 
to the’ Priace’s Opera” House and {ntroduced to 
the] manager, Mr. Gordon. He heard her sing, 
and turned with aZamile to his old subordinate, 

"Your niece is, indeed, arcracaviz. Reraom- 
ber, Michael, when she returne from Italy, she 
must make her début here. I shall consider it a 
— fujury ff you allow any other house to 

ve the monopoly of her talents.” 

“Tam going to send her to Naples fn April,” 
returned Michael D'Arcy, ‘“',Next spring, sir, I 
may remind you of your olier.” 

 Mademolselle,” jenid the manager,”| turning 
suddenly to Dors, “ remember oue thing in your 
training—to succeed you must be not only a 
ai but an actress. An actrees must have fire 
and passion, Young English ladies are generally 
too cold and “self-contained. Remember you 
hogy learn to fee!, and to show us what you 

ee ! ” 

The girl raised her speaking eyes to bis face. 

“TI think I feel too much,” she ssid, simply ; 
and then, at a eign from D'Arcy, ehe left the 
gentlemen alone, and set off to return to Camber- 
well and Colville-road, 

“She will do,” said Gordon, slowly, “Sho 
will improve every day she lives, or I am mis- 
taken |” 

“Her appearance is against her,” returned 
D'Arcy, 4 lttele regretfully ; ‘she locks nothing 
but a timid little school-girl.” 

“ She will be a beaatifal woman.” 
"Beautifull Sir, she has no promise of ft, 
yet.” 
“She hae every promise’ of ft! Her charms 
are not developed, that Ie’ all. That gir) will 
break mavy a hear ; she has 1b in her face |” 

The raansager did not see Dora again. Very 
early fo April Michae) D'Arcy obtained a brief 
holiday, and escorted hfs self-constituted ward 
to Naples. Here he made arrangements for her 


‘to board with a musical family and attend the 


Conservatoire, An experienced tragedian was te 
give her lessons in acting. 

“How can I ever thank you!” safd the girl, 
as she vade him good-bye. 

“Succeed!” was the brief answer. ‘ You 
have it in you. Leb ns be proud of our 
Beatrice t 

So utterly cut off from her old life and assocla- 
tions, as far removed from Pennington as from 
Castle Sb. Clare, with new friends, new surround. 
ings, even a uew name, the girl who had once 
expected to be Countess of St. Clare worked and 
atudied with a zeal, an energy which knew no 
bounds, to succeed {fn her profession to gratify 
kind-hearted Michael D'Arcy. 





Such wae her ambition, For all time she 
must lve apart from those nearest to ber in 
blood ; for all time there would be an aching 
void in her heart. Fame might, perhaps, fill that 
vold. Sho would at least try. 

Siz months had been fixed for her stay fn 
Naples, and fn the short October days she re- 
turned to England. This time she travelled 
alone, under the care of a family who were going 
to Dover, 

When she reached Victorla-station the first 
object she saw was Michael! D'Arcy, a roi! of 





How would yon | 


music under his arm. his kindly face full of 
| benevolent pleasure; but the musician took no 
notice of Dora, At last, in despair, ache went up 
to bica, aud laid one hand upon hie arm. ; 

* Don’t you know me, nucle ?” 

They had taught her to call them uncle and 
aunt in the few weeks she lived with them, 
Michael started at the sound of her voices, and 
stared like » person In a dream. 

“Am‘I so much altered?" asked the girl, 
gently. “i thought you would be pleased to see 
me!” 

“My dear child!” he sald, quaintly; “ you 
have been transformed as much as ever was Clu- 
derella in the fuiry tale! Do you vever look fn 
a glass?” 

* Sometimes |” 

* And what do you see?” 

“That — have grown older 
womanly,” 

“TI sec something else! My dear, when you 
went away you were a little unframed school- 
gitrl—now you are 8 beautifal woman |” 

* Uncies shouldn’t flatter!” 

“To ts the truth! You will find plenty of 
people ready to tell you eo, my dear,” 

And Michael was right, Miss Mace’s awkward 
pupil--the girl whom Lord St, Clare had declared 
to be positively without a single attractlon—had 
blossomed Into a woman about whose lovelfness 
there conld be no question, 

Above the’middle height, of a slight, graceful 
figure, her face waa yet her chief charm, Her 
complexion was pure and delicate; her large 
dark bloe eyes were fringed with long, dark 
lashes ; her chestnut hair waved naturally, and 
was thrown back to show her broad, white for 
head, 

It was face people would pause to look at 
in a crowd, The smile wae rare, bat fall of 
eweetness : the expression of the eyea had 4 
haunting pathor, beautiful and fascinating te 2 
degree. Dowered with a voice of wondrous 
power, @ brilliant career must be before her ; 
and Miche! felt triamsphant-as he handed her 
into a cab, till he remembered the manager's 
prophecy, — 

** She will break many a heart |” 

About that Michaei cared but little. He 
regarded the young men of the present day as 
having hearts made of some new patent material 
warranted nob to break or even crack. But how 
about her own? He kvew enough of genfus to 
be aware it was often ated to a highly sensitive, 
nervous nature. 

What If this beautiful girl, who seemed so 


and more 





| atrapgely thrown upon hie care, should have her 
| life’s happinses wrecked upon che quickeands of 
| disappointment f 

| “My dear!” he said elmply, as they drove 
along, ‘' I hope you will be happy.” 

*T shall be happy ff I may sing,” ehe an- 
awored, gently. “Oh, Uncle D'Arcy! I thiok if 
I lost my voice I shouid die! It is ell I have 
left to live for 1” 

444, Colvilie-road, was little chavuged. Mra, 
D'Arcy, in & brilliant new cap, welcomed the 
wauderer enthusiastically. 

“My desri” exclaimed the good woman, 
‘STtaly must be the place to make people 
beautiful for ever. IL never eaw aryone eo 
improved |” 

They were alone In Dora’s room, The girl 
hid her face on Mrs. D'Arcy’s motherly breast, 

* Aunt,” ehe said, in a trembling voloe, ‘ will 
you answer me one question? When I came here 
on that cold February morning, and you saw me 
firat, did you think me very ugly?” 

Mrs, D’Arcy was a little taken aback. 








“T didn’t think you pretty,” ehe replied at 
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leugth. ‘'I don’t belleve I ever thought about 
{t I remember you reminded me of a little 
tired child—someous so weak and gentle—that 
cughtn’t te be running about the world alone.” 

‘And you didn’t hate me because I was 
ugly 1 ” 

Mrs. D'Arcy shook her head energetically. 

“You were vob ugly, my dear! People 
would not have-called you pretty, perhaps ; 
bat there was a sort of look In your face that 
went to my heart; and for all you're so altered 
and Improved the same look’s there just the 
asme now.” 

“Ttaly was very ulce, Bab oh! I am glad to 
be back fn England. I want to be at work.” 

“ Well, there’s plenty of work before you, my 
dear. Michael talks of your singing at a few 
concerts before you come out jaet to give you 
coursge,” 

Bat when Mr, Gordon saw Miss D'Arcy he 
emphatically negatived this course, 

"She has fulfilled my prophecy,” he said to his 
old friend, smiling ; ‘‘and I venture to predict 
ahe will make a name, but no one must see her 
until she comes out fn opera. It fe almost a pity 
you didn’t keep her in Italy a while longer.” 

Michac! D'Arcy laughed at the desire, He 
was very proud of his adopted niece, and he liked 
to hear the manager praise her; but he had 
no idea of keeping Beatrice chat up for the four 
or five months before ber services would be re- 
quired at the Prince's Opera Houee, which 
establishment became a theatre pure and elmple 
during the winter. 

The musician had a large circle of friends, but 
very few people came to the little house In the 
Colville-road, 

D'Arcy was a welcome guest everywhere, but 
he was not fond enough of society to accept many 
invitations, and sc his acquaintances had almost 
ceared togivsthem. He preferred spsnding hls 
lelsure at home, practising his favourite art, or 
setting songs to music, In which he was cuite an 
experti. 

All the ri.ing poets of the day were proud to 
have their words accompanied by the rich, sweet 
melodies which seemed to float like magic through 
the masician’s brain. 

Mrs, D'Arcy was not musical, although, as she 
oftea exp:essed in, ahe was ‘‘ steeped in music up 
to the eysbrows.”’ 

No, she was notin the least musical ; seelug 
the many people who called to engage her hu 
band’s talents for their verses bothered her. 

Callere who knew nothing of Michael D'Arcy 
personally, somehow never concelved a great 
opinion of his genius after au interview with his 
wife 

“ My dear,” ohe sald to Beatrice, as Dora now 
was styled, ‘they badger me; they will talk 
about metres and strophes till they make my 
head ache. Why can’t they come when Michael s 
at home?” 

‘ Lat me see them,” offsiel our heroine, "TI 
will let them rave about metres and strophes to 
their hearts’ content, so that they are persoaded 
uncle's muale is just the eort for them. 

Mre, D'Arcy accepted readily, and whenever 
& stranger appeared henceforward it was always 
the beautiful songstress who recelved them, 

She never uttered a note—she never spoke of 
herself or her own art-—but she listened to their 
hopes and wishes; and one and all went away 
persuaded that “ Miss D'Arcy fully appreciated 
genius, although she might not be musical her- 
self. ’ 


Then when she had been fn England a fort- 
night, as she sat reading in the Mttle frond par- 
lour, & card was brought her, inseribed,— 

** Herbert Cecil.” 

In one moment the girl's heart seemed to stand 
still. She was wafted back again In memory to 
the winter before. She seemed to see again the 
tasteful furniture of Castle St. Clare. In fancy 
she sat in the grand old brary, and heard a 
man’s rich, deep voice beg her acceptance of a 
weddlog-gift, 

Ah! what strange charms had life had for her 
when ahe Jast saw Herbert Ceci! ! 

She wae within three daye of her bridal, and 
now all thought of that was over, Never, she 
felt fa her heart of hearts, would orange blossoms 





encircle her brow--never would bolls ring ont 
a joyous peal for her. She thought time snd 
separation had done their work. She had fondly 
hoped Alan St, Clare’s image no longer filled her 
heart, Alas! she discovered her mistake. The 
very cound of his friend’s name atirred her deep- 
est feelings. 

He came fn, the same courteous, high bred 
mav she remembered, 

Ah! how the recollection of his kindness to 
the ilttle unwelcome relation thrilled her, She 
wondered if he would recognizs ber, She need 
nob have feared. 

Herbert started as he entered, but nob because 
he traced any resemblance In her to Dora Clifford 
—only because the vision which presented itself 
seemed to him the fairest he bad ever seen. 

She bowed; he did not know her; that at 
least filled her with relief. 

«I think there is some mistake,” sald Herbert, 
simply. ‘I came to eee Mr. D'Arcy.” 

‘He will be home in half-an-hour. If you 
have come upon business, and cannot walt to 
see him, perhaps you will catrust me with a 
message }” 

“T will wait,” he sald, simply. “ Not that I 
doubt your powers as ambassadress, but because 
Mr, D'Arcy and I are old friends.”’. 

** You know my uncle?” 

**T have known Mr, and Mra, D'Arcy for yeare. 
I was not aware they possessed a niece,” 

The door opened, and Mrs, D'Arcy appeared. 
She wore her best and brightest cap—pink with 
yellow ficwers; one glance at that, and Dora 
knew that Mr, Cecil was an honoured guest. 

“To think of {t being you!” exclaimed Mrr. 
D'Arcy, wringing the author’s band vearly off, 
‘and I belisved {b was some grand stranger. We 
have lots of strangers now-a-days. Mike ee:s 20 
many congs to muaic I'm sure I wonder he can 
think of any fresh ones. You see our niece has 
come home to liven us up a bit.” 

“T have been telling Miss D’Arcy what a eur- 
priee it is to me to find her here !” 

* And your coming {sa aurprise too |! Mr, Cecil 
is a great writer, Beatrice ; and he picked your 
uncle out of a ditch one day In the country 
yoars and years ago, and they’ve been friends ever 
since,” 


‘ST was only a lad then, Miss D’Arcy ; it is 
almost fifteen years ago.” 

‘* Well, I’m glad you've ome!” assented her 
hostess. “‘We eee no one now, Mr, Cecil, who 
isn’t musical, and I get a little tired. Singing’s 
all very well, but talking’s a great deal better. 
You'll stay to tea, of course?” 

‘'T shall be delighted.” 

He looked at Miss D'Arcy, but her eyes were 
bent on the ground. She was wondering if he had 
esen Alan lately, wondering yet more ff he had 
been best man at Alan’s marriage, No doubt 
that was quite an old affair aow. 


‘ 
"And you've not been near us fora year!” | 


erled Mrs, D'Arcy, reproachfally, ‘* That’s what 
you call friendship. Ah! I know you; yeu 
like your lords and iadies better than ue piain 
folke.” 

"I don’t know many lords, Mrs. D’Arcy. In 
fact, I am only intimate with one, and he was an 
old schoolfeliow of mine.” 

Mies D'Arcy looked up--she fixed her beantifal 
eyes upon Herbert's face. 

“T like to hear of old schoolfellows meeting 
again; it proves there is such s thing as friend- 
ship.’ 

“ And have you ever donbted ft #” 

“Just enough to be glad it ts proved. I 
think no friendship can be equal to one made fn 
youth.” 


Pat Herbert:said no more respecting his friend; 
instead, he drew Dora out on the eubject of 
Italy; he himself knew Naples wel!, and very 
soon the conversation became quite a téie-:-téte ; 
and Mrs, D’Arcy, seeing she could be spared, went 
down to order a ‘‘ relish” to enpplement the 
farofly tes. ; 

When Michael D’Arcy entered, the managers 
prophecy rang in his ears. Beatrice sat on a low 
chair by the fire; Herbert was opposite. He 
seemed already to hang upon her words—already 
his grave, thoughtful face seemed to yearn for a 
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sought after for years.” 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, NE 





EVERY WOMAN 
WILL WELCOME 


the news contained in our little 
book entitled “Health—The San- 
shine of Life.” It tells her how 
quickly and surely al! nerve pains 
— weakness, debility, backache, lose 
of appetite, that tired feeling and 
ill-health are curel— vith copies of 
testimonials from ail soris and 
colilitions of women who have 
proved the value of the Electro- 
pathic Belt. This belt is guaranteed to send a wild 
continaous current of that lifegiving, invigorating and 
purifying force—electricity—right throuzh the syste a, 
restoring healthy vigor to the delicate organs of 
feminine structure, a8 no other remedy can do. Thou- 
sands have testified to this, call and read their letters or 
xend for copies, and our [iftla book whieh will be sent 
Send at once and grasp this oppor- 
a tunity of patting your delicate 
organisms in every pert of your body in perfect health. 
Name this paper. The Consulting Physician and 
Electrician to Ss. Bartholomewa Hospital, London, 
says :—"‘Electricity is one of the most powerful tonics we 
possess. No agent &0 quickly restores the depr 
sratem.” We say that no case above can resist the 
vellous otrative power ip the Klectropathic Belt. Every 
belt guaranteed. Advice free, call or write without delay. 
Name this paper. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 
489, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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smile from the beautifal one kept so persistently | 


in the shade. 

* Why are you sitting in the dark 1” demanded 
the master of the house, ‘‘ Beatrice, my dear ! 
run and send someone to light the gas.” 

The two men ehook hands. Perhaps Herbert 
was a little vexed at the interruption of his en- 
joymend, but he never showed ft. “6g 

“ You have a treasure I little suspected |” he 
sald, simply. “ Where has Miss D'Arcy been 
hidden all the times I have visited you ?”’ 

“ She was ab school for years, and then in Italy, 
Reabrice has no tirae for society, Mr. Cecil ; she 
is studying for the stage,” : 

The atage |” in pained surprise. 

“ And why not?” a little Indigoantly. ‘She 
fs beautiful enough to succeed without thinking 
of her voice, Ib is quite a secret at present, but 
I can trust an old ficlend like you. She makes 
her début to the spring as Amina fn La Sonnam- 
bula.” 

Before he left Herbert managed to ask the 
girl how she liked her profeaslon. 

“TL adore ft!” she answered, ‘‘ I think nothing 
could make me happier.” 

“Tt will be a hard life,” 

‘Ib will be a life of work! I could not lead a 
vapld, aimless existence, Mr. Cecil ; {¢ would kill 


me. 

"TY don’t like to hear you eay so," 

* Why t” 

“With your face,” he sald, gravely, “you 
were meant to be the queen of a happy home 
Toere are women enough to command the ad- 
wiration of the many, There is something that 
should be more precious to a true woman than 
the mere applaues of the multitudes.” 

She never attempted to misundersiand him, 

‘You mean love }” 

He bowed his head, 

Th fe'a great mistake,’ said the beautlfal 
stranger. ‘They say love Is the crown and 


glory of & woman's life, Mr, Cecil; and yet in 
nearly all the histories one hears {t brings only 
in ? 


he are not speaking from experience, I am 
aure?” 

‘Tam speaking from conviction, I have not 
heard a great many love storlee, but In every one 
that I remember one heart ached at every peal of 
marriage bells,” 

"Your theory is a strange one |” 

"Isft? I think itis very simple! A loves B, 
B loves 0, and C loves A; that is how |! fe 


generally goes. 

‘This is heresy, What happiness can there be 
in euch cross purposes ae that }” 

“T euppose it is nob always so. There may be 
exceptions, but generally of every pair at the 
altar one loves, the other Is loved; that Is all 
the difference,” 

"Waleh shall you doi” 

“ Neither !"” 

‘You epeak positively !”” 

“Tehali never love auyone except my art— 
that fs enough to fill my life.” 

“Then music {e more absorbing than literature. 
1. too, love my art, dearly, but it does not fill all 
my fife; it does not prevent me having many 
lonely hours,” . 

“Then come and spend them here!” cried 
Mre. D'Arcy, hoepitabiy. She had entered the 
room in time only’to hear the latter part of the 
sentence, “You will alwsys be welcome, Mr, 
= we are not too musical for you to put up 

“Thanks!” be sald, lightly. ‘‘I will take you 
atyounword, If I come too ofceu you will have 
to turn me out,” 

From that night forward he was constantly at 
Colville-road. In the beginning, Michael D'Arey 
had & few qualms respecting Dora, 

Tt would be « thousand pities for her to fall 
in love with Her Cecil,” he told his wife. ‘It 
would be the fal of her career, He would 
never suffer his wife to be on the stage.” 
Rs He will never one,” returned Mrs, 

Arcy, with conviction. ‘ ‘* And I am quite sure 
Sneat would induce our Beatrice to give up the 

And then Michael, having relieved his con- 
tclence, let things take their course. Herbert 





found more time on his hands thap anyone would 
have believed poseible for such a prolific writer, 
and all hie lelsure was spent with the mus!cal 
Uttle household. 

No one suspected the real motfve of his visite, 
least of all the object of them. After that first 
evening Dora was perfectly at home with Mr, 
Cecil—the fear of being recognized had qulte 
died out. He bad an interest in her eyes as 
Alan’s friend. Besides, he seemed a sort of link 
between her and the past. Through him she 
hoped to hear some news of the man who had 
treated her ao heartlessly ; some mention of the 
home which might have been hers, She never 
thought of love fn connection with Mr, Cecil. 
Dora's own heart was so filled with Alan’s image 
that she never guessed a second < ffer of marriage 
would come to her, much less from one who had 
known her long ago. 


(Zo be continued.) 


FACETLE. 


“Tam jast thinking howl can encourage my 
boy to cut out a name for himself,” ‘‘ Give him 
a sharp knife and a school desk.” 

Mistress (greatly scandalized) : ‘ Ie it posefbie, 
Hannah, you are making bread, without washing 
your hands?” New Kitchen Girl: ‘ Lor’ what's 
the difference, mum? It’s brown bread.” 

LanpiaDy: ‘Is there anything wrong with 
that steak, Mr. Grimsby?” Grimsby: ‘Ob, no’; 
the faalt is with my teeth. They are too dull to 
go through avythiog mnch stronger than leather.” 

Mrs, Gopns: “I think it very strange that 
your friend Dobbs never married.” Mr. Gobbe : 

“Oh, you don’t know Dobbs. He isn’t half 
such a fool as he looks.” 

"Yaas, Mies Catting,” remarked Oholly ; “I 
belleve fn—aw—stralghtforward speech. t's my 
custom, doncherknow, to always speak my mind.” 
* That’s ft, is 1t6#” pat in the young lady; "I 
often wondered why yon had so little to say.” 

‘I agar that the Manx Houeo of Keys le con- 
sidering a Billi to require a man to pass a physical 
examination before getting married,” ‘That's 
nothing new. We always require that of a man 
before we let him go to war.” 

"TI can readily see,” eald the old gentleman, 
“that your task In life is to be easier than 
mine.” “In what way!” asked the young 
hopeful, “Why, I had to begin at the bottom 
and work up, while yon have started at the top 
and will slide down,” 

Mns, Hunrypeck: “You have been very 
aggravating at times, and we have not always got 
along very well together ; but still, if I had to 
do it over agalo, I'd marry you just the same,” 
Mr. H. (ander his breath): “I’m not so sare 
about that.” 

‘“Waicn do you love most—your papa or sour 
mamma?” Lictle Cuarlie: “I love papa most,” 
Charlie's Mother : ‘‘ Why, Charlie, Iam surprised 
at you. I thought you loved me most.” Charlie : 
‘© Can'o help It, mamma; we men have to hold 
together.” 

Litrte Jounny: “ Mrs, Talkemdown pald a 
big compliment to me to-day.” Mother: “ Did 
she really? Well, there’s ao denying that woman 
has sense. What did shesay?” Livtle Johnny : 
“She said she didn't ses how you came to have 
auch a nice little boy as I was.” 

Lirrrtz Exar: “ Grandpa, why do you look so 
sad?” Grandpa: ‘'I was just thinking. Hore 
I am sixty years of sge, and I have never dove 
anything that will be likely to make posterity 
remember me.” Little Eimer: “ Oh, well, don’t 
worry. Mebby you'll still have a chance to live 
in history as somebody’s grandfather.” 

Tux Vicar of & South London church echoo!, 
having finished his Scripture lesson, congratu- 
lated the top class on a coming holliday, finishing 
with the expression ofa hope that each boy would 
“return with clearer and better brains.” He was 
somewhat taken aback with the untvereal response 
of ‘Same to you, air,” 





‘* Here's an awful thing In this paper,” eld 
the Edinburgh dame, “about burglars ad 
Glasgow binding and gagging » woman while her 
husband steed by without offering the slightest 
assistance.” ‘*Perhapa he thoughd they were 
capable of doing It unalded,” replied her sp. use 
unguardedly. 

* Yes,” remarked the globe-trotter, "I've been 
everywhere, seen many queer sights, and had 
lots of fun ; but I’ve also been ina good many 
tight places,” ‘* While I’ve never travelled much ,”’ 
rejoined his companion, ‘ I've had some gay old 
times, been Ught in a good many placer, and 
have incidentally seen some mighty qneer 
things,” 

TRANGER ; *'I have come, tir, to marry your 
daughter.” Millionalre: ‘Eh? Wha—— 
Stranger : ‘' A million or two will be necsesary 
to make us comfortable, and of conrse you 
will give ft, Shall I leave my bag here while I 
go to present myself to your daughter;” 
Milllonalre (bewildered) : “ Have you credentials 
{n your bagi” Stranger: ‘No; nothing bat 
dynamite,” 

‘'Prances,” sald the lIfttle girl’s mamme, whe 
was entertaining callers, ‘you came downstaire 
so nolally that you could be heard all over the 
house, Go back and come down the stairs like a 
lady.” Frances retired, and after the lapse of a 
few minutes re-entered the room, ‘Did you 
hear me come downstairs thie time, mamma!” 
'*No, dear, Iam glad you came down quietly. 
How did yor manage to come down like a lady 
the second time?" “I slid down the banisters.” 

AN Edinbargh Ualversity professor, who fs 
abnormaliy rotund, boarded a tramcar the other 
day, the last empty eeat of which he mansged to 
occupy. Two ladies entered, and looked anxlously 
round for places to be vacated In their favour. 
The professor, unwilling to rise, gazed reprovingiy 
at a small boy and whispered : “ Why dua’t you 
get ap and give a lady your seat?” “Not 
likely !” retorted the boy, to the amazement of 
all; **why don’t you get up and give them both 
& eeat ?” 

THEY had been married seven yearr. The 
dcctor had been called In, and pronounced him a 
very sick mav. Az his wife entered the room 
after the doctor’s visit he called her to his bed. 
side, and in a tremulous voice he remarked : 
“Darling, Lam going.” Leaning over bim, she 
stroked his head gently, and remiulscently re- 
plied: “Cheer up, Clarence! That remark 
assures meé that you will live. Don’t you remem- 
ber how often you sald that during our courting 
dayr, and how persietently you didn’t go +” 

Havixe won the battles of Omdurman and 
Atbara, and recovered from his wounde, the 
young hero returned to his home fn Brietol only 
to fiod Edith married to another, ‘So after all 
your vows, you forget me!” he exclaimed, with 
much bitterness. The girl hung her head 
guiltily. “ Yes,” she faltered ; and then she 
added, with great vehemence: ‘That comes of 
trueting to my memory, I should have made a 
mero, !” Ah, but It was too late to think of thas 
now | 

Tus stage-manager of one of the Glasgow 
theatres was well-known for his fmpetuous and 
hasty temper. On one occasion a drama was put 
on in which a snowstorm occurred, Some men 
were sent up Into the files with brown-psper bags 
filled with little pieces of white paper which they 
let fall to represent the snow. Suddenly the 
shower stopped, ‘ Whaur’s your snaw }” roared 
the frate manager. “ We hae nae malr white 
paper,” came a loud whisper from above, ‘ Then 
anaw broon, ye fools, enaw broon,”’ was the 
manager's responae, 

Mr. Jonxs was rather late in coming home i 
tea. Dy way of explanation he sald to his wife : 
“I just looked fn at the Royal Institation —Prof. 
Dryasdust on the atmosphere, you know.” "J 
daresay,” replied his wife, “ anything that has a 
spice of danger about ft attracts yuu, and ff Prof, 
Dewar had fallen cff and broken his neck I should 
consider you had helped to cause his death by 
paying to witness the exhibition. Oaly last 
week you went to see the high dive into a tank— 
coffia [£ call 1b; these sensational things ought to 
be stopped,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre King of Greece delights in taking recrea- 
tion in the fields. He can plough, cut and bind 
corn, milk cows, and, in short, could at a pinch 
keep 4 farm going singie-handed. 

Wrnpsor Caste will in future be protected 
by an electric fire alarm system connecting the 
Royal residence with the houses of Palace officials, 
and with the fire brigade and police stations at 
Henry the Eighth’s Gate, 

Prusce Lovis or BaTrennera has obtained an 

appointment at the Admiralty, aud while he 
holds this post the Princess will spend the 
greater part of each year In Eugland. Princess 
Louts and her children have gone to Balmoral on 
& visit to the Qaeen. 
. Tix Queen has graciously given her patronage 
to an exhibition and sale of Irish Industries to be 
held In the Ulster Hall, Belfast, in Decomber 
next. Lord Arthur Hill is making the necessary 
arrangements, and Countess Cadogan will open 
the sale. 

Tux Queen will leave Balmoral on her return to 
Windsor Castle,on Friday, the 10th fnst,, and Her 
Moajesty’s visit to Bristol will take place towards 
the cloze of the following week, probably on 
eldey the 17th. The Queen !s to stay ab Wind- 
sor until within a few days of Cbristmas, when 
the Court will remove to Osborne for two 
montha, 

SranisH and French women of the higher class 
are usually expert swordsewomen, They are 
taught to fence as carefnily and accurately as 
thelr brothers, and there are numerous schools in 
the two countries where young women are taught 
not only to fence hut to handle the broadeword, 

Tae baby daughter of the Tsar and Tsaritza 
has been christened Marie Nicolaevna. Like a 
fairy princess, she was conveyed from the palacs 
te the church fn a gilt coach drawn by afx white 
horses, Among other sponsors were Prince 
George of Greece and Prince Henry of Hesse, 
with the baby’s grandmother, the Empress 
Marie, The Empress herself was not present, a 
carious custom of the Greek charch prohibiting 
the attendance of the child’s mother. 

Tus ry Nee and Empress of Ruesla occupied 
& suite of three apartments on the first-floor, and 
factng the front of the palace, during thelr stay 
at Bernstorff. The sitting room is furnished 
with old oak and mshogany, and the hangings 
end coverings are of claret-coloured silk. Tae 
Emperor transacted his business there in the 
morning and at night, a courier arriving every 
day from St. Petersburg. The Emperor usually 
played lawn tennis for an hour before luncheon 
with Pelncess Victoria of Wales and Princess 
Christian of Denmark, 

Tas German Crown Prince, who will next year 
attain his legal majority, has now the right to 
wear no less than six different uniforms, ac he Is 
a la suite of regiments In Prussia, Saxony, Wiir- 
temberg, Bavaria, Ruesia, and Anstria, and lz 
also attached to the Jeb Regiment cf Prussian 
Foot Gaards, with which he wili later do duty. 
Next year his Imperial Highness will take part 
{n the army mancuvres and from the time he 
bas completed his elghteanth year, on May Sbh, 
1900, be will be prevent fn an official capacity at 
masny state functions 

Tae family party assembled at Bernetorff was 
rauch larger thie year than has been the care for 
several years, as the presence of the Tear and 
Tearitzs with thelr three children made a great 
difference {n the arrangements. Bernstorff is 
very small fo comparieon to Mredensborg, but 
since the death of the late Tsar, Fredensborg bas 
not been eo much used, and all the family parties 
eince that event have met at Bernstorff. The 
life led by the Royal Family of Denmark fs very 
aimple, Almost everyone rises early, and most 
of the Princesses have their breakfast {n their 
private apartments and do nob meet the rest of 
the family antil the midday meal, The Prin- 
ceas of Wales, who has always been her father’s 
favourite child, generally spends a great deal of 
her tine with him, welking and driving, and 
her Royal Highness also very much appre- 


clates having her sister, the Doweger Tearine, 
with her. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue farthest distance a cricket-ball has ever 
been thrown fs 140 yards, 

Tue valae of the average annual production of 
the earth has been estimated ab £2,000,000,000. 

Fewer deaths are caused by mining accidents 
now than In i855, although at the prezent 
time there are two and a-half times as many 
people employed underground. 





GEMS, 


Lire {s continually welghing us in very sen- 
sitive scales and tells every one of us precisely 
what his real weizht Is to the last grain of 
dust. 

SvcpymNe humsn nature from a disinterested 
point of view is one thing, Remarking its 
rise and fall from an interested standpoint is 
another, 


Tuat {nexbaustible good nature, which Is 
the most precious gift of heavev, spreading !b- 
self like ofl over the troubled sea of thought, 
and keeping the mind smooth and equable in 
the roughest weather. 

Ir we deliberately set to work to contravene 
any of nature’s laws we shall inevitably secure 
our own deserved defeat, Bat {f we study 
them to discover thelr real meaning, which fs 
always one of ultimate beneficence and progress, 
and if we cherish the same aims, applying to 
them methods appropriate to ourselves, we shall 
be at one with her and aselst her in the 
elimination of evil without sacrificing any of the 
warm and kindly sentiments that honour our 
humanity. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bortsp Rick anp SuitaNnas.—Boll some rice 
in water for twenty minutes as for curry ; that 
{s, fn plenty of boilingjwater. Strain, mix some 
sultanas and sugar with the rice; put all in a 
cloth, tle up, and boll for two hours, Turn out, 
and serve with butter and sugar or golden syrup. 


Prom Jam.—Four — plums, four pounds 
sugar, one and a-half breakfast cups water; if 
the plumsare large they may be pricked over or 
even have the stones removed ; put the sugar 
and water in the preserving pan, and stir till the 
sugar bolls ; then put in the plnme, and when it 
boils up boll gently haif an hour ; skim and pot; 
damson jam fs made the same way. 

Bread Cag, -— Ingredients: Six ounces of 
atale bread, half a pint of boiling miik, two 
ounces raisins, one ounce candied-psel, two egge, 
two ounces each flour, butter, and sugar. Pour 
the bolling milk over the bread, cover closely and 
jet stand till the bread ts soft. Pat into a 
strainer and press out all the milk you can. Pat 
the bread fn a basin. Add the flout, butter, 
sugar, raisins, and peel—chopped fine—nand a 
very little allepice. Stir all well together, taking 
out any bard pieces of bread, Beat the eggs 
thoronghly, stir in, adding more milk if neces- 
sary, and bake in a weli-buttered pfe-dish in a 
moderate oven for one and a-half hours. 

Fraky Pastry, — Ingredients: Half-ponnd 
fiour, four ounces butter or dripping, half a tea- 
spoonful salt, water, Divide the butter Into four 
equal parts, and rub a fourth of it into the flour; 
then mix It toa paste with a little water. Roll 
it oab Into a long —_~ Spread over the strip 
the second quarter of butter, and shake over a 
little flour ; then fold it evenly In three, pressing 
the edges together with the roiling-pin. Roll out 
again, and proceed as before, Repeat this process 
untll the four divielons of the butter have been 
used, The amount of batter used may be fn- 
creased or decreased according to the required 
richness of the pastry. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Tibetans have a week of five days, named 
after fron, wood, water, feathers, and earth, 


EXPERIMENTS to reproduce dead men’s features 
from their skulls are being made in Germany. 


Tuere are sald to be fewer suicides among 
miners than among any other class of workmen, 

Rova- WAVING ls anart older than the Pharaohs, 
and the history of the first loom lies shrouded {x 
obifvion, 

Tere are millions of the inhabitants of the 
Philip Islands who never knew the dominion 
of § and never saw a Spauiard, 

A REcENT find of a seb of ivory pins, a little 
gateway, and three balls, indicates that the 
Egyptians played ninepine quite 5,000 years 
ago. 

Etgornicrry has now, {+ seems, beaten whe 
record of the goldbeater, and can produce & foil 
of metal from 5 to 10 times thinner than ordinary 
gold leaf. 

THE most elaborate experiments that have co 
far been made In aé-fal propulsion show that the 
screw is the devices which exerts the greater pro- 
pulalve power in the alr, 

Anone the rarest of precious stones the green 
garnet is probably the most valuable, Thie gem 
is of » superb, rich shade, far more brilliant than 
that of the emerald, 

Tuu Japanese are now getting used to glass. 
At first the glass {n railway carriage windows 
had to be smeared with streaks of white paint, to 
keep passengers from poking their heads through 
tb. 


In every city or town in the Netherlands you 
will fod 3 Rosemary-street. In olden days only 
undertakers lived in them, the rosemary belug, 
ta the language of flowers, especially dedicated t 
the dead. 

A varrttrish known 8s the planna In the 
Mediterranean has the curious power of spinning 
a viscid silk, which fis made in Italy into « 
regular fabric. The silk is spun by the shell-fish 
in the first place for the purpose of attaching it- 
eelf to the rocks, 

Ow1ne-to the cheap quality of paper used for 
Chinese newspapers, and to the low price of 
labour, both literary and mechanical, the native 

pers are issued at an extremely small figure. 
The price of an ordinary Shanghai journal! is four 
cash, or about one-tenth of a penuy. 

Tix E ffel Tower is belag put in readiness for 
the Expoel:ion, Itis to bs given a coat of ename 
paint in five shader, graded from lemon-chrome 
on the summit to deep orange on the pedesta! 
Two coats will be applied, for which nearly fifty 
tons of ename! will be required, 

I» Chios when a man writes a letter, he doss 
not drop it fn a mall boxas we do here, but takes 
ib tos letter-shop, where he makes a bargain 
with the keeper of the shop, to have ib carried 
for him. It costs a great deal to have a letter 
carried, and nob many psople can afford to write 
them. 

SmoKE-tinted spectacles are worn by the cattle 
which range the enow covered hilisof Rasela, Ic 
was discovered that the glare caused by sualight 
on the snow made them blind, and spectacles were 
fitted to them to protect their sight as they 
plucked the grass which sprouted through the 
earth’s white mantle, 

Yanxze ingenulty has succeeded {fn finally 
solving the supposedly unsolvable problem of 
making a Japanese typewriter. The sheets of 
paper that run through them will be covered 
with charactera as old as the pyramids, Type- 
writers are so essentially a modern Invention 
that their use In connection with a language thas 
was fn existence centuries before Eogifeh was 

ken will be striking {a the extreme, 80 many 
chsracters are required in the Japanese language 
that {t seemed an Impossibility to adapt it tos 
typewriter, but the free use of shift keys hss 
done it. The Japanese run thelr lines from the 
top to the bottom of the page, and this was 
another difficulty, but ft was settled, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. K.—A child fs bora with the nationality of its 
parents, 

5. G.—The same person may act as executor and as 
witness to a will. 

Cravos.—The battle of Isandula was fought on 
January 220d, 1879 

Ioworant.—An octoroon is the offeprin, of a quadroon 
and a white person—one-eighth negro blood * 


Namexess.—An iilegitimate child may marry io the 
name by which it has been customarily known. 


Everyx.—You know your own capacity ; something 
depends on that, and a good deal on the teacher. 


Hoverwirs.--A very little milk in tepid water is 
excellent for wiping off painted doors and oil-cloths. 


Cvaiovs.—The word “boycott” was adopted from 
the name of Captain Boycott, less than twenty years 
agu. 

L. M.—The Dake of Clarence died on January 14th, 
3992. The Prince Imperial was killed in Zululand on 
Jane let, 1879. 

Ratpu.—-The Volunteer movement was begun in 
Scotland in May, 1859, when the 1st Western Rogimeat 
was organised in Gleagow. 

8. L.—A husband cannot obtain a separation order 
from his wife, but he can refuge to ifve with her on 
condition that he ma‘ntains her elszewhere. 


Grratp.—Let it go toa repairer. You cannot expect 
an amateur to know as much about it as one whose 
business it is to know the work and do it weil. 


E.rric.—The eldest son of the reigning sovereizn is 
by custom created Prince of Wales, whether or not his 
fatber or mother occupted the throne at the date of his 
birth, 


Cissy.—Use cold cream on the faco at night, and 
wash it clean after being fn the salt water with fresh 
rainwater. Lemon and elderflower water is often used 
if there are freckles. 


Estare.—Two cups of sugar; two tablespoonafol of 
water, and a piece of butter the size of an egg. Boil 
without stirring until it hardens on a spoon. Pour on 
buttered plates to cool, 


Pastiy Por.-- Parrots may best be taught to talk by 
covering the cage at night, or rather in the evening, 
and by then repeating to them slowly and distinctly the 
words you desire to teach them. 


V. W.—On wrtting to Secretary, Otvil Service Com- 
mission, Cannon-row, Westminater, S.W., you will get 
printed information in detail about the ¢ 
with details and places of next competitions. 


Pozziep.—A pariah is an onteast—one of the lowest 
clases of people in Hindostan. ‘They have, properly 
speaking, no caste, and are ess to be descended 
from races long since conquered by foreign invaders. 


4. H.—Kub the spot with tine. This will 
gradually soften the paint, and with a blunt knife 
will be able to gcrape it off. The left by the tur- 
— must be removed by rubbing the spot# with 
denzine. 


Ayxiovs.—We ara of opinion that going out to Oanada 
in September is altogether too late; but write ou the 
whole — to Government Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 21, Broadway, London, 8. W., and take the advice 
ths oficlals there give. 


Many —Dip them into boiling water for a second 
Wi Beta ta te aptag pe ihe pr 
nto a frying- lor the ng pa © pro- 
gramme, aa the water drains from them so nicely ; and 
if left to get sodden they are epoilt 


ee a —_ have each —s the — 
einperature ; do not pour water on ry garments, 
but pat the garments into the prepared water ; dissolve 
the soap in the water instead of rubbing it on the gar- 
meats, and wash as quickly as possible, 

Nona.—-Most certainly tell your mother about r 
friend, and tet her decide whether you are to see oy. 
toing ioorecf him orno. You are both eo young that 
it ‘s at present nothing but a irlondsbip, and not likely 
to crow into anything more for a time, if at all. 


Sipy.—-Theroaghly clean and refill every time after 
usiug, Myon allow dirt and oil to accumulate on it, it 
Will smell nnpleasantly when lighted. Do not cut the 
wice, bot rab off the charred part with a rag. Always 
ture the wick down low before extinguishing it. 


AaTs.—The following paste is excellent for the pur- 
pose: Mix tog. ther one gill of paraffin, half a gill of 
aphtha, and enough tripoli powder to make a rather 
soft paste. Apply with a bit of felt, rub till ali dirt is 
aa ed, Gust with dry tripoll powder, and polish with 
OL Ciot 

_Wornigp Hovstxezren.—You might try 

their holes with a stron g solution of carbolic . Two 
teblespoonsful of the acid to a pint of water is the right 
Proportion. If the holes are sprayed with this eve 
two or three days for a fortnight the pests will d 

sees disappear. 


o E. K —Lord Raglan was the General in command of 
~ sritiah forces in the Crimea, the Duke of Oam- 
~ 8° waa General of the brigade which included the 
so-called Highland division commanded by Sir Oolin 


Campbed J 
and gaing which charged the Russians off the heighte, 





Asnr.— Fasten pack thvead Lines near the celling of a 
cool room. Pick the grapes before they ure dead ripe ; 
cut out all desayed ones, and do no‘ let their jaice touch 
those that remain ; seal the extremity of the stalk, and 
hang the bunches on the pack thread. l’oara may be 
kept in the same way. 


Qvenrist.—It is exceedingly bad form 
thing of a private nature ou a poat-card. 
= post-carde are a great boon, but they should only 

2 used for meassges which one would not mind hear. 
fog proclaimed from the housetops, and all endear- 
ments should be omitted. 


Dovstrur.—If on leaving the water your lips turn 
blue, the teeth chatter, your fingers feel numb, and 
you are cold and chilly for a long time after, it points to 
a weak heart or weak circulation, and you must give up 
cold baths. If you have headache and great guor 
following your bath, this points to the same trouble. 


Cranice.—Get a glass jar with an air-tight cover; 
half-fill with cream ; put the cover firmly on and shake 
vigorously. A tiny pinch of ealt belpa to make it turn, 
and the ortam should be cooled as much as possible 
before being put into the jar. Watch it carefully as you 
sbake it, for if shaken too long !¢ will turn to butter. 


Hesiration. -From eli you tcll us, a marriage between 
you seoms @ most suitable arrangement. Assuming 
that there is no other reason standing {to your way 
than the very frail one you mention, we serlously advise 
you to put it aside and give the gentleman the answer 
that he desires. 


Dorrer.—Roulette is a game of chance, in which a 
sroall ball ig made to move round rapidly In a circle 
divided off into numbered red aud black squares, the 
one on which it stops Indicating the resultsof the wagers 
permitted by the game. Roulette fs a French word 
meaning a littie wheel or bail. 


Ros.—-Albinos are found among all races. They occur 
most frequently among nations of dark skin and living 
in hot climates. in the copper-coloured races they are 
more rare, and still mors so among whites. It is not 
accurately known what {it fe that occasions aibinoism. 
It is not limited to manu, but bas a wide rangs among 
the lower orders of creation. 


to write any- 


MEMORY'3S GARDEN, 


Ir matters not what the years shall bring me, 
Whether of happiness, peace or pain, 
The days I treasure in Memory’s garden 
Have passed away, nor will come again 
Those sweet glad hours we apent together, 
Alike in sunah!ne, or snow, or rain. 
Why heed the weather? Our hearts were merry. 
y notice shadows? Our path lay bright, 
Tt all seemed then a content so endlear, 
A joyous day, ne’er to sink in night. 
Now, buried in Stygian darkness, 
Present and future no ray of light. 


But I hold the past in my memory’s garden, 
And none can steal it, and none destroy. 

Watered by tears are my lovely blossoms 
Shed the fregrance of bygone Jo: 

So bravely I'll face the dull ges future, 

Those days are mine, and held no alloy. 


8. 8,—Brush the fe 


It till all the dust fs removed, 
and then sponge with 


ammonia an’ boiling water. 
The nm of strong liquid ammonia is one table- 
FP ngner ‘to the same quantity of water. Rub this on 

hat thoroughly, and then sect it on a table, or other 
flat surface, to dry, for if this is not done the brim is 
certain to get out of ahape. 


Goop Foam,.—Invitations for dinners, lunch parties, 
evening parties, or any forme] entertainment where a 
hostess must provide food and seating dati 
for her guests, should bo answered immediately, ia 
order that she may plan for such im advance, and slso 
Se those who do not accept her 





Eumiz.—Such 2 stain can be completely taken out by 
first the cloth, sprinkling carbonate of soda 
on the rollivg up the garment loosely and laying 
aside all night, uext rinse; then lay out to bleach, 
sprinkling more carbonate on and watering from time 
to time as noeded ; more than one day's bleaching may 
be required. 


L. B.—A generation is the interval of time that 
elapses between the birth of a father and the birth of 
his son, and was generally used in computing consider- 
able periods of time, both in sacred and profane history. 
Thirty-three years have usually been allowed as the 
mean length of a gencration, or saree generations for 
every hundred years. 

L. D.—A good method of cleaning ivory is to take a 
piece of fresh lime; slake it by sprinkling it with 
water ; then mix Into s paste, which ly 
tes t tions yb til perfect! 
cn 3 next set by a warm unt g 
co which take another soft brush and remove 

2, 


In thelr right | 





Nesta.—The privilege is reserved to ladies in or? er to 
protect them from annoyance; as in company many 
casual introductions are made to persons with whom it 
may not he desirable to keep up an acquaintance. If 
the lady desires to have no furthor acquaintence with 
Persons so iutroduced, she will, 
recognition upon next meeting. 


A. L.—Pig tron is so calied because the ingote of frok 
when first made have a fancied resemblance to a litter 
of pige in the act of suckling. When fron is produced 
from the ore, the red-hot metal runs from the furnace 
down a stra‘ght channel, having at intervals side 
branches about four feet long, into which the metal 
gtaduaily flows, finally filling up the main channel and 
these offshoots. In this state it greatly resembles a 
huge double-side comb, and is called by the workmen 
the “sow and p'ga."". When broken up into ingots, in 
which shape it appears in the markets, it fa known 4s» 
“pig tron " or * pigs.” 

Exstp—One pound dour, one pound butter, one 
pound sugar, fifteen eggs, two pounds currants, one 
pound enitanas, one pound mixed peel, balf-pound 
ground almonds, one large teavspeonful cinnamon, 
one large teaspoontul baking powder. Mix the 
butter and sugar together to a cream, then drop in the 
eggs one by one, beating cach till quite smooth —thiz 
entures that the cake gets a good half-hour’s beating— 
then add the four, the fruit, the epice, and the baking 
powder, and bake inaring. This makes one storey it 
@ large cake is wanted, Double all the ingredionte and 
that makes a large round, Ifa small cake, take balf of 
all, which makes a sma'ler round. [¢ ovgbtto be kept 
for several weeks before icing. 


Mivwa.—Take a tabl spoonful of alum and dissolve it 
in enough lukewarm water to rinse a print dress. Dip 
the solled drees int» it, taxing care to wet thoroughly 
every part «f it. and ther wring it out. Have warm, 
not hot, suds aii ready, and wash out the dress quickly; 
then ringe it in cold water. Have the starch ready, but 
not too hot; rinse the dress in it, wring it out, and 
hang it wrong side out to dry, but not in the sun. 
Place it where the wind wili etrike it rather than the 
sun. When dry, iron directly, - Prints should never be 
sprinkied ; but if allowed to become rough-dry, they 
should be ironed under a damp cloth. I5 ia better t 
waeh them some day by themselves, when washing and 
ironing can be done at once 
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How to Play the Piano. 


72 
Unique Tutor 
Thia witrvellous tutor 

music size, aud 

without previous k 

week to play the piano p 
all keys, improvise, and play dance masic. Most 

mended to all music lovers by the Weekly Times ar 

Absolutely invaluable ava time esver and pleasure-giver. 

now become immediately your «7m accompanist, eto. Everyone ta 
charmed with it. Post free, 3s, éd. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING, 


New Treatise based on the tres Italian method, showing how to 
breathe, produce, and preserve the voice; also now to phrase and 
sing with ease, good taste and effoot. Very highly recommended 
by eminent authorities. Invaluable to all Sin Clergymen and 
PublicSpeakers, Post free, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING 6O., 
14e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 
oy) | TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


{Bee Mid. Galde (380 pages), 84, 
Cigar Btore, £9 to £3,000, 

Hairdressers |OUTYITTING Co,, 194 

fitted ap, Bati- | The 
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TOWLES'sS 


QUICELY CONMRECT ALS. IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALT 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing sympioms so 
prevalent with the sex. Boxes,1/1} & 2/9 
times the quantity), of ail Chemi 
on receipt of 15 or 84 stamps, by 
ufacturers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham. 
Reware of Irittations. injurious and worthless 
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Tus Lowpon Rzaner can be sent te any part of the 
world, post-free Three-h: va Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One g and Eightpence. The yearl subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Uh: as Part, is 
Bight Shillings and Hightpence, post-free. 


Au Back Noweers, Parte and Vorcvmm are In 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 





NOTICE.—Part 462 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LAXIL, bound ip 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Tex INDEX to Vou. LXXIL is now Ready; Prise 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halipence. 


Au. Lerrens To am ADDAESSED TO THE EniTOR 
oy Tex Lowpow Reapen, 26, Oatherine Strect, Strand, 


es". We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 
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A 


foreigner may sneer at the enthusiasm of our Volunteer Forces, and imagine that in actual 


warfare they would be of 
LITTLE 


use, but there is no doubt that, in all our recent difficulties, and they have been many, the fact 


a BRITISH ARMY 


is so well prepared for any contingency, has made our very doubtful friends. and- would-be 
enemies pause before insulting or annoying us too far, but it 


GOES 


without saying that, to remain strong, we must keep healthy. A person suffering from 
Indigestion, Biliousness, and general ill-health often declares that life is 


burden, and he imagines nothing will set him right. Let him, however, purchase a box of 
BEECHAM’S PILLS and try them, and he will soon have cause to wonder why he suffered so 


LONG 


and unnecessarily when such a complete remedy exists, as it were, almost at his door. 


In this WAY 


he will realise beyond all doubt the truth of that old saying that ‘ Beecham’s Pills are Worth a 
Guinea a Box.” 


BEECHAWMW’S TOOTH PASTE 


RECOMMENDS ITSELF. It is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, 
Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and is a pleasant and reliable Dentifrice. 
In Collapsible Tubes. Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling (Postage Paid). 
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BEECHAMS MUSIC FOLIO. 


Beyond contradiction by far the cheapest and best collection of Music yet published. 


Volumes [5 and 16 Just Published. 


BEECHAM’S MUSIC FOLIO is lithographed from well-engraved Plates on stout paper, and edited by an eminent professor of music, 
thus guaranteeing perfect accuracy. Each Volume contains Thirty different pieces of music, either old gems or some of the most popular songs 
of the day, some of which, being published at 2s., have been included at considerable cost. The songs have all the original symphonzies and 


pianoforte accompaniments in full. A list of the contents of each Volume may be had from most Booksellers, or ffom the Proprietor, 
post free. 


The Yolumes can be obtained from most Newsagents, Booksellers, and Music Dealers at TWOPENCE 
each, or will be sent post free for THREEPENCE per Volume, from 


The Proprietor of “BEECHAM’S PILLS,” St. Helens, Lancashire. 


SET OF 16 VOLUMES, POST FREE, FOR 3s. 2d. 


Lundon ; Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by WoopraLi and Kuvpga, Long Acre, W.C, 





